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RILKE’S FOURTH DUINO ELEGY AND KLEIST’S ESSAY 
UBER DAS MARIONETTENTHEATER 


Among Rilke’s Duino Elegies the fourth seems to have caused 
its interpreters especially great difficulties. Since H. Boris * pointed 
out the “ Analogie ” between the symbol of the Puppenbiihne and 
Kleist’s essay Uber das Marionettentheater, some critics have tried 
to throw more light on the elegy by studying the relationship of 
Rilke’s and Kleist’s works. Although E. C. Mason? has given the 
best and most detailed treatment of this problem, he cannot claim 
to have solved it. The present writer, while trying to treat that 
relationship more comprehensively than his predecessors, is fully 
aware that in doing so he is giving only a contribution to the inter- 
pretation of the Fourth Duino Elegy, not the interpretation itself. 

The 23-year old Rilke, on January 14, 1898, wrote a poem An 
Heinrich von Kleist’s wintereinsamem Waldgrab in Wannsee, on 
which he commented almost sixteen years later: 


Gott, ich kannte wenig von ihm und meinte seinen Tod, den seltsamen, 
weil ich nur das Seltsame verstand, jetzt aber meine ich sein Leben.* 


When Rilke asked Anton Kippenberg to send him a complete edition 
of Kleist’s works,* the publisher sent him the edition of the Insel- 
verlag, and on January 3, 1914, Rilke wrote to Kippenberg: 


1H. Boris, “ Tier, Mensch und Engel bei Rainer Maria Rilke,” in: Die 
Schildgenossen, July-August, 1929. 

2E. C. Mason, Lebenshaltung und Symbolik bei Rainer Maria Rilke, 
Weimar, 1939. 

® Letter of December 27, 1913.—M. v. Thurn und Taxis mentions Rilke’s 
reading of Kleist in her Hrinnerungen an Rainer Maria Rilke, Miinchen, 
1933, p. 74.—See aso the letters of November 5, 1900, and December 30, 
1913, and the reference to Kleist’s letters in the essay of 1913, “ Uber den 
jungen Dichter” (Ausgewéhlte Werke, Leipzig 1938, m, 285). 

“Letter of November 14, 1913. 
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eine ganze Reihe hiuslichster Abende hat er mir innig und grossartig 
gemacht, ich kenne nun jede Zeile. 


It is hard to say what stimulated Rilke’s sudden interest in 
Kleist. Since we know that he was reading H. von Hofmannsthal’s 
Deutsche Erzéhler in the same year,® we may assume that Das 
Erdbeben in Chili contained in that anthology aroused his desire 
to read more of Kleist’s works. Kleist’s artistic subtlety and his 
treatment of complex and extreme psychological problems un- 
doubtedly interested Rilke more than his political ideas. It is 
characteristic that he called the Ach at the end of Kleist’s Amphi- 
tryon “ eine der késtlichsten und reinsten Stellen aller Literatur.” ° 
One year later, in 1915, Rilke wrote the Fourth Elegy which con- 
tains almost all of the main ideas of Kleist’s essay in a perfectly 

Rilkean setting. 

' Between the elegy and the essay I see six main points of parallelism, 
three of which Mason completely failed to see, while I believe he 
did not interpret two others correctly. 


1) In Kleist’s Uber das Marionettentheater, Herr C. maintains 
that a marionette dances much more gracefully than a human dancer, 
because it is moved from its own center of gravity, while the dancer, 
consciously trying to be graceful, becomes manneristic. That Rilke 
was responsive to Kleist’s literal and figurative use of Schwerpunkt 
can be gathered from the following passage of Stundenbuch IT: 


Eins muss er wieder kénnen: fallen, 
geduldig in der Schwere ruhn, 

der sich vermass, den Végeln allen 
im Fliegen es zuvorzutun.’ 


Kleist’s passage about the dancer’s center of gravity may have 
evoked in Rilke the memory of his friend, Eleonora Duse.*® 


2) Mason ® tries to minimize the relationship of Kleist’s and 
Rilke’s dancers and dolls by saying that grace is not a quality of 
Rilke’s doll and that Rilke drops the image of the dancer when he 


5 Letter to Kippenberg, January 14, 1913. 

* Letter of January 3, 1914, to Kippenberg. See also letter to Kippen- 
berg of April 1, 1914. 

7 Ausgew. Werke, I, 67. 

® Letter to Kippenberg, February 12, 1925, in which he speaks of “ Schwere ” 
with regard to E. Duse. 
® Op. cit., p. 85. 
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introduces the doll. Yet more important is the fact that the sym- 
bolic contrast of dancer and doll is fundamental to both poets. 
Rilke establishes it in the words 


Ich will nicht diese halbgefiillten Masken, 
lieber die Puppe. Die ist voll, 


Kleist correspondingly says, 


dass in einem mechanischen Gliedermann mehr Anmut enthalten sein kénne 
als in dem Bau des menschlichen K6rpers.?° 


To Rilke and Kleist the dancer, “ halbgefiillte Maske ” only, is a 
symbol for Man in general, while the marionette, being in perfect 
harmony with itself, stands for a more genuine form of existence. 
“ Halbgefiillte Masken ” appearing on the stage of the heart, are 
not, as Mason sees it,* images of other people with whom the poet 
associates. Mason’s interpretation of “nicht verstindigt” as the 
consequence of Man’s insistence on community seems to ignore the 
ontological character of that idea. He is partly right in saying that 
Rilke does not mention grace.® Yet there is an interesting parallel 
in the distortion of grace in the dancer between Kleist’s “ Ziererei ” 
and Rilke’s “ wenn er auch so leicht tut.” Kleist speaks in esthetic, 
Rilke in ethical, or perhaps ontological, categories. 


8) In Kleist and Rilke, the extreme opposite of the doll is God 
or the Angel, the latter being, in Dehn’s words, “im Grunde doch 
ein Pseudonym Gottes.” 1* Mason has seen the relationship of the 
motifs, yet he only indicates their dissimilarity. In a coincidentia 
oppositorum of spirit and matter both writers see the unity which 
Man lost and which he can only disturb by his interference. Kleist 
says, 

Nur ein Gott kénne sich auf diesem Felde mit der Materie messen; und 


hier sei der Punkt, wo die beiden Enden der ringférmigen Welt ineinander 
griffen.’° 


In Rilke’s words: 


Engel und Puppe... 
Dann kommt zusammen, was wir immerfort 
entzwein, indem wir da sind. 


10H, v. Kleist, Sémtliche Werke, Leipzig, 1910, v, 221. 
11 Qp. cit., p. 113. 
12. Dehn, Rainer Maria Rilke und sein Werk, Leipzig, 1934. 
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Unlike Kleist, Rilke was unwilling and probably unable to sublimate 
his experience to philosophical transparence. He repeatedly attempted 
to interpret his elegies and sonnets theoretically, yet the Weltan- 
schauung underlying his later works can never be satisfactorily 
covered by philosophical terms.** On the other hand, we have 
Rilke’s own confession in the period of the first elegies that, coming 
from his relationships with things and animals, he longed 


im Menschlichen ausgebildet zu sein, da wurde mir, siehe, das Ubernaechste, 
das Engelische, beigebracht, und darum hab ich die Leute tibersprungen 


14 
oe 


This solipsism as the experience of a man who finds his way more 
easily on a subhuman or superhuman than on a human plane is a 
key to the understanding of the Fourth Elegy and quite different 
from Kleist’s philosophy of the human tragedy which seems to be 
somewhat mitigated, if not overcome, by its rational self-analysis. 

4) Mason ° says that Rilke does not mention any of the marionette’s 
attributes by which Kleist refers it symbolically to the problem of 
consciousness. This is not correct. Kleist holds that “ Bewusstsein ” 


(“ Reflexion” or “ Erkenntnis”) destroys Man’s unity with himself 
which the marionette, the animal and the God possess. Rilke even 
uses the same word: “ Bliihn und Verdorren ist uns zugleich 
bewusst.” By our consciousness we are in contrast to the animals 
and, by implication, to the doll. 

How Rilke associates our human existence with consciousness is 
also evidenced in a poem in which, speaking of childhood, he says: 


Von dorther einzig sind wir anverwandt 
dem ganzen Ahnen und der Uberlegung 
entwachsen, die uns eng zu leben zwingt.*® 


5) This last quotation connects the problem of consciousness with 
that of childhood. The transition from childhood to adulthood is 
treated by Rilke and Kleist as one from harmony to complexity. In 
Kleist’s essay, a sixteen-year-old graceful boy, looking into a mirror, 
suddenly becomes aware of his similarity with the Greek statue of 


18 See letter to H. Pongs, in: Dichtung und Volkstum, 1936, p. 106; 
E. Krenek in: Stimmen der Freunde, p. 155. 

14 Letter to K. v. d. Heydt, Paris, March 15, 1913. 

15 Ausgew. Werke, 1, 347. 
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the Thornpicker; he thereby becomes self-conscious and gradually 
loses his beauty and ingenuous boyhood. This experience of adoles- 
cence is described as another Fall of Man and serves Kleist as an 
example of the destructive, but essentially human role of conscious- 
ress. According to the Fourth Elegy, childhood is life without 
time and space, harmony 
im Zwischenraume swisehen Welt und Spielzeug, 


an einer Stelle, die seit Anbeginn 
gegriindet war fiir einen reinen Vorgang. 


Sometimes children act as if they wanted to hasten their growth 


denen halb zulieb, 
die andres nicht mehr hatten als das Grossein. 


Only if we carried the analysis over into a discussion of Rilke’s 
essay “ Puppen,” *° and especially of the fragmentary elegy *” written 
in 1914 would we find the full parallelism between the two poets. 
According to this fragment, childhood is lost through fear, doubt, 
reflection and consciousness, and the toys become strange to the 
growing child. Again Rilke exemplifies with the Puppe. Just as 
Kleist’s boy becomes conscious of himself by seeing himself objecti- 
fied in the mirror, Rilke’s child grows “an dem neidlos driiben 
geschaffenen Du,” the doll. In their symbolic value Kleist’s and 
Rilke’s concepts of the child show great similarities, yet their origins 
are quite different. The Romantic character of Kleist’s boy is 
obvious. Rilke’s concept of child and childhood, however, can only 
be described properly by an analysis of the poet’s own childhood 
experiences, which are the source of his creativeness as well as of 
many of his psychic problems. 

6) Finally, we must point out the motif of the animal, which 
Mason sees just as little as that of adolescence. Kleist’s dancer 
‘relates how he was fencing with the bear who warded off each blow 
with perfect ease and precision; his instinct is superior to the 
conscious parrying of the skilled swordsman. We find two parallels 
in Rilke: 
16 Gesammelte Werke, Iv, 265-277. 
17“YVass dir, dass Kindheit war .. .” (Ausgew. Werke, 1, 318-321). 
Since Ges. Werke, 101, 465-7, and Spdte Gedichte, 1935, pp. 68-70, contain 


only part of the fragmentary elegy, its importance for our problem could 
not be recognized by former critics. 


# 
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Wir sind nicht einig. Sind nicht wie die Zugvégel verstandigt. 


and: 


Und irgendwo gehn Léwen noch und wissen, 
solang sie herrlich sind, von keiner Ohnmacht. 


In the second passage we even find Kleist’s esthetic category. To 
both writers the animal is not conscious of itself, it is, as Rilke says 
in the Eighth Elegy, “ohne Blick auf seinen Zustand,” it is “ frei 
von Tod. Ihn sehen wir allein.” In this fate of ours, the awareness 
and fear of death, Rilke’s concept of Man is perhaps nearer than 
he would have admitted to Kleist’s Christian idea according to 
which knowledge and mortality are Man’s stigmata of the Original 
Sin. 

The main difference between the works of the two poets lies in 
the fact that Kleist gives his experiences the form of philosophical 
reflections on objective observations, whereas Rilke expresses them 
in less objectified symbols. Kleist’s real puppet theater corresponds 
to Rilke’s stage of the heart. Kleist’s God is a philosophical abstrac- 
tion, while to Rilke the Angel is a many-faced reality. To both 
poets, however, these symbols, by contrast, make transparent the 
tragedy and ambiguity of human existence. 

In tracing the correspondence between Rilke and Kleist further 
than has been done heretofore, I find that Kleist’s constellation of 
symbols and notions evoked in Rilke associations and images of 
his own, which he transferred to a subjective plane, still adhering 
to the symbols even where he had already transcended their original 
meaning. 

Kurt BERGEL 
Deep Springs College 
California 


SOME NOTES ON THE “ PROLOGUE OF DEMON ” 
OF LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


“Prologue of Demon” that introduces the first of the Passion 
Group, Play 26,1 “The Council of the Jews,” in the Ludus 


1 This numbering conforms with that used in Block, K. S., Ludus Coven- 
triae or The Plaie Called Corpus Christi, EETSES 120, London, 1922. Cf. 
Halliwell, J. O., Ludus Coventriae, London, 1841. 
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Coventriae serves primarily to tie together the series of hetero- 
geneous plays that make up the cycle Ludus Coventriae or the 
Hegge Plays. Such a thesis rests on two contingencies: first, that 
the author of the section dealing with the Passion was the com- 
piler of this cycle and second, that he was a theologian of much 
originality. 

Very likely the inspiration for the “ Prologue of Demon” is to 
be found in the Pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditationes? or Nicholas 
Love’s translation—or both. Capital lviii, “De conspiratione 
iudeorum contra dominum: et de fuga eius Jobbannis xi,” of the 
Meditationes Vitae Christt begins with these sentences: 


Appropinquante autem tempore quo dominus iesus disposuerat nostram 
redemptionem per effusionem sui sanguinis operari armavit dyabolus satel- 
lites suos et acuit eorum corda contra ipsum dominum usque ad occisionem 
eius et ex bonis operibus maxime propter resuscitationem lazari: magis ac 
magis accendebant tanquam magna invidia tabescentes. Non volentes ergo 
furorem suum protelare collegerunt pontifices et pharisei consilium: in quo 
cayphos prophetavit deliberando ipsum agnum innocentissimum occidere.* 


Nicholas Love’s translation in Capital xxxv, which he calls “ How 
the Jewes token connsaile and conspired a3enst Jesu into his deth,” 
reads: 


After the reysinge of lazar byforeseide/ whan the tyme neizede in the 
which oure lorde Jesu disposed to wirke oure redempcioun thorou3 the 
schedynge of his preciouse bloode/ the deuel/ fader of envie/ armed his 
kny3tes and his mynistres/ and whetted her hertes a3enst oure lorde Jesu 
fynally into his deth and specially by occasioun of his good and vertuouse 
wirkynges/ but souereynly for the reysinge of lazar envye kyndeled in her 
hertes more and more/ in so mykel that they my3te no lenger bere her 
woodnesse withouten execusioun thereof a3enst Jesu, Wherefore the princes 
and the pharisees gadered a counseil azenst hym in which counseille 
Cayphas/ bisshop of that 3ere/ all thou he mened wikkedly/ prophesied 
sothely that Jesu schulde dye for salvacioun of mankynde.* 


To connect the Meditationes and the Mirrour with Ludus Coven- 


2 Oliger, P. L., “ Le Meditationes Vitae Christi del Pseudo-Bonaventura,” 
Studi Francescani (NS vii), xviii (1921): 143-184. 

* Zainer, J., Wita christi edita a sancto Bonaventura, Ulm, ca. 1487. Cf. 
Petit, J., Vita Christi edita a Sancto Bonaventura, Lille, 1642. 

* Powell, L. F., The Mirrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu Christ/ A Trans- 
lation of the Latin Work Entitled Meditationes Vitae Christi/ Attributed 
to Cardinal Bonaventura. Made before the Year 1410 by Nicholas Love/ 
Prior of the Carthusian Monastery of Mount Grace, Oxford, 1908. 
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triae is hardly a new idea. Miss Block, in her introduction,® has 
listed parallels between these two works and three of the Hegge 
plays, “Salutation and Conception,” “ Visit to Elizabeth” and 
“Purification.” She comments in regard to the Passion group to 
which the “ Prologue of Demon” is the prefatory part: “The 
layers of superimposed material correspond with the use of different 
sources. The influence of the Northern Passion ® is crossed by the 
influence of the Meditationes. A possible verbal reminiscence of 
Love in the scene between the Virgin and her risen Son’ in the 
latter part of the Resurrection play gives a clue. .. 

If, then, the author of the Passion group of the Hegge cycle had, 
as partial source material, either the Pseudo-Bonaventuran Medi- 
tationes or Love’s translation, he might well have expanded “ arma- 
vit dyabolus satellites suos e¢ acuit eorum corda contra ipsum 
dominum usque ad occisionem eius” ° or “the deuel/ fader of envie 
armed his kny3tes and his mynistres/and whetted her hertes a3enst 
oure lorde Jesu fynally into his deth”+*° into the demon’s pro- 
logue. Aad thus the writer used to link, through the clever dis- 
position of theological commonplaces, the far from homogeneous 
pieces that are compiled in LC. 

Textual evidence points strongly to the conclusion that the 
author of the Passion Group was the compiler of ZC. The content 
of “Prologue of Demon” is further and convincing argument, 
for it is hardly accidental that the Christian doctrine implied in the 
prologue, an interpolated section of the cycle,? connects so deftly 
with that in plays which form a part of the core of LC. The 
earlier plays with which the prologue connects are Play 1, “ The 
Creation,” in that part dealing with the fall of Lucifer, Play 2 


5 Block, op. cit., p. lix. 
*Cf. Foster, F. A., The Northern Passion, EETS 47, London, 1916, pp. 
89-100. 

™ Block, op. cit., p. 320 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. xlix; see also pp. xliii-xlviii. 

® Zainer, op. cit., Capital lviii. 

2° Powell, op. cit., Capital xxxv. 

11Cf. Greg, W. W., Biographical and Textual Problems of the Bnglish 
Miracle Cycles, London, 1914, pp. 108 ff. and Foster, op. cit., pp. 97 ff. 

12 Block, op. cit., p. xxxiii. Cf. Greg, op. cit.; Foster, op. cit.; and 
Block, K. S. “Some Notes on the Problem of the Ludus Coventriae,” 
Modern Language Review, X (1915): 47-57. 
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called “ The Fall of Man,” Play 15 or “ The Birth of Christ ” and 
Play 23, “ The Temptation.” 

The doctrine summarized in “ Prologue of Demon” from the 
full treatment in the indicated plays is, briefly, this: 

Lucifer was, before the creation of the world, the fairest of 
angels and the bearer of light. After an abortive attempt, motivated 
by pride, to usurp God’s power, Lucifer was ejected from Heaven, 
drawing after him, as he says, “in my tayle ” ** a third part of all 
the angels. 

This fallen angel who had voluntarily abandoned justice ** is one 
and the same with “sere satan.” *° Resentful of God’s superior will 
and jealous of the favored position occupied by those Godlike human 
beings, Adam and Eve, Lucifer or Satan determined to effect their 
eviction from Eden. In the form of “a werm with An Aungelys 
face,” *® Satan approached Eve because he thought her the more 
vulnerable. Petrus Comestor explains the devil’s reasoning in these 
words, “ Timens vero deprehendi a viro, mulierem minus providam 
et certam, in vitium flecti aggressus est.”*7 First Eve, and then 
through her, Adam, are led into disobedience by an appeal to their 


lust for knowledge. The only gain the devil could promise these 
two God-humans was additional knowledge; they were already 
almost divine, for ignorance was their only limitation, and, in order 


18 Block, op. cit., p. 228. Cf. Revelations, xm, 4. There is an even 
greater similarity in content to the apocryphal “ Book of John the Evan- 
gelist ” edited by M. R. James in The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 
1926. This was reputedly the secret book of the heretics of Concoreze, an 
arm of the great Albigensian heresy. Although Simon de Montfort, later 
Earl of Leicester, took active part in the crusade against the Albigensians, 
it seems unlikely that a text of this heresy was known in Fifteenth Cen- 
tury England. James’ version derives, indirectly, from the Archives of the 
Inquisition at Carcassone; there is a Fourteenth Century manuscript at 
Vienna. Probably tradition, engendered by the crusade that had begun in 
1208-9, Revelations, and the mysticism of the mediaeval theologians acci- 
dentally provided the similarity. 

%*Cf. Anselm, Migne, PL, 334. 

15 Block, op. cit., p. 228. 

1° Tbid., p. 25. Cf. Petrus Comestor in Migne, PL, cxcvim, 1072; also 
Bonnell, J. K., “ The Serpent With a Human Head in Art and in Mystery 
Play,” Am, Jour. of Archaeology, xXx (1917), 255-291. 

Petrus Comestor, Migne, PL, cxcvm1, 1072. 
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to be “ Lyke onto God in al degree ” ** they must have a perception 
equal to His. 

Such an attempt at an illegitimate inroad on the divine realm, 
complete knowing, by Adam and Eve actualized the potential 
presence of evil. This interpretation is, of course, a manifestation 
of the mediaeval love of order. When Adam and Eve undertook 
to assert themselves, instead of remaining obediently in the original 
context of all creation, they tried to set up a condition of being 
that was not woven into God’s world. Evil and subsequent punish- 
ment were inevitable. 

Here, too, is a clear revelation of the mediaeval concept of the 
person of the devil as a servant of an immanent and transcendent 
God—immanent in being, in Himself, the constituent of the law 
that orders the universe and transcendent in being Himself the 
cosmic order and in His indeterminable but real universality. God 
is the prototype of personality, and Satan is an excrescence of this. 
Therefore Satan is an angel, negative to be sure, whose office is to 
serve the higher purposes of an omnipotent God. He demands 
punishment for the wicked, since his adversary is man; and, al- 
though he claims the world as his princedom, his power is sham. 
He, the braggart intriguer and foolish harlequin, is predestined for 
defeat. 

A more significant aspect of the devil and his foolish pride as 
governed by God’s superior will and as an adversary of man is 
involved in the temptation of Christ on the mountain. Satan feared 
Jesus whom he suspected but did not know to be the Son of God.’® 
And he did not know because the conceiving by the Spirit and the 
virgin birth were concealed from him. Jesus was born with no 
pain to the Virgin,?° and Christ in his birth did not break the 
Virgin’s gates, but passed through the unopened seals of Virginity.” 


18 Block, op. cit., p. 26. 

1° Cf. Leo the Great, Migne, PL, Liv, 196, 344, 351, 378; Ignatius, Migne, 
PG, v, 659; Origen, Migne, PG, x11, 1311; Peter Lombard, Migne, PL, 
cxcll, 793. 

2° Cf. Epiphanius, Migne, PG, xtim1, 443; Macculloch, J. A., The Harrow- 
ing of Hell, Edinburgh, 1930. 

*1 This painless birth, often associated with the secret of the Incarnation, 
is made definite in the apocryphal Odes and Psalms of Solomon, edited by 
R. Harris and A. Mingana, 2 vols., Manchester, 1920, 11, Ode xix, 1, 8a: 
“ And she travailed and brought forth a Son without incurring pain.” 
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LC emphasizes that in the Zelomy incident in the play, “ The Birth 
of Christ.” Jesus’ flesh acted further to guard his godhead; the 
bait of the body transfixed the devil on the hook of Divinity.” 
On the counsel, then, of his fellow demons, Belial and Beelzebub, 
Satan went to Christ in the wilderness and tried, “ Hym to tempte 
in synnys thre,/ the which mankende is frelte.” ** The purpose of 
such temptation was to ascertain the truth of the rumor that had 
alarmed Satan; that is that two aspects, divine and human, were 
incorporated in the One, Christ. This, too, was a part of God’s 
plan. Jesus’ hunger after his fast in the wilderness ** was the lure 
that brought the devil to tempt Him.”* Jesus’ astuteness in evading 
Satan’s questions and in resisting gluttony, vainglory, and covetous- 
ness further screened His godhead. The devil then proceeded, 
unwittingly, to prepare for the redemption by the spilling of Jesus’ 
blood, through his instruments, the Jews.”° 

This blend of doctrinal elements, so abridged in the “ Prologue 
of Demon,” emerges, by way of the individual plays cited, from a 
long evolution of Christian thought. It derives from the orthodox 
teaching of the early Church fathers as well as those of the Middle 
Ages, from heresies and from Church efforts to combat them, from 
Canonical Biblical material and from apocryphal literature. How- 
ever, this dogma was so integral a part of the mediaeval religious 
mind that no literary sources need be sought, even as points of 
departure. These were commonplaces familiar to the audience of 
the mystery plays. 

After unifying through his treatment of the eternal Christian 
battle the plays named above and giving cohesion to the cycle, the 
author of “ Prologue of Demon ” turns to the dramatic development 
of his Satan monologue. In a satiric tone closely akin in style and 
in quality to William Langland’s in Piers Plowman,?" Demon, 


22 Cf. John of Damascus, Migne, PG, xctv, 1095, 1098. 
28 Block, op. cit., p. 195. 
** Cf. ibid., p. 195, ll. 66-69: 
xlti days and xlti nyght 
now haue I fastyd for mannys sake 
A more grett hungyr had nevyr no wyght 
than I myself be-gynne to take. 
*° Cf. Ambrose, Migne, PL, xv, 1616, 1617. 
7° Cf. Abelard, Migne, PL, cLXxviul, 1452-53. 
*7Cf. Wells, H. W., “Style in the English Mystery Plays,’ JEGP, 
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indeed, “armed his kny3tes and his mynistres/ and whetted her 
hertes a3enst oure lorde Jesu.” ** His speech is an inversion of the 
doctrine of salvation by merits. 

Merit, in a theological sense, may best be defined in the words of 
Pohl. He declares: 
A supernatural merit can only be a salutary act (actus salutaris) to which 
God in consequence of his infallible promise owes a supernatural reward, 
consisting ultimately in eternal life, which is the beatific vision in heaven. 
... Some set down as the only condition of merit that the good work of a 
just man, who already has habitual faith and charity, be in conformity 
with the Divine law, and require no other special motive. This is tenable 
provided faith and charity exert at least an habitual influence upon the 
good work, which influence essentially consists in this, that man at the 
time of his conversion makes an act of faith and love of God... .*° 


Peter Lombard, in his Sententiarum Libri Quatuor, where he 

explains the relation of faith, hope and love, emphasizes the 
importance of love or charity: 
Charitas enim causa est et mater omnium virtutum; quae si desit, frustra 
habentur caetera; si autem adsit, habentur omnia.... Non enim charitas 
fidem, sed fides charitatem praecedit, quia nemo potest amare quod non 
erediderit, sicut nec sperare.*® 


Demon, in his prologue, urges that he receive love and he will 
return a reward. He -says, “Gyff me 3our love, grawnt me myn 
affeccion/ And I wyl unclose the tresor of lovys alyawns.” ** 

There follows the devil’s list of acts that may merit a return and 
the returns that he has to offer. Demon urges a participation in 
every sin, accompanied by love for him; he promises, not salvation, 
but another reward, a reward consisting ultimately in eternal fire, 
a diabolic vision in Hell. 

Not only is this a moment of high drama flavored richly with a 
mediaeval escatalogical theme, but, at the same time, it motivates 
the play, “ The Council of the Jews,” and leads directly to subse- 
quent action that centers in the Passion and the Resurrection of 
Christ. 


XxxvuoI (1939), 360-81, and Skeat, W. W., Piers Plowman, EETS 67, 
London, 1885, p. 395. 

28 Powell, op. cit., p. 182. 

*° Pohle, J., “ Merit,” Catholic Encyclopedia, 15 vols., New York, 1907, 
X, 202-208. 

*° Petrus Lombardus, Migne, PL, cxcu, 807. 

1 Block, op. cit., p. 227. 
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In this way, the heterogeneous group of plays that make up LC 
are forced into a fairly well ordered union. The author of the 
prologue, to effect this integration, has used the antagonism between 
the redemptive forces of good and the destructive ones of evil. The 
spotlighting of this subtle pervasion of a dramatic cycle most 
obviously affiliated with Mariolatry indicates design rather than 
accident. Originality is inherent in the fact and in the quality of 
the exposition. Through the “ Prologue of Demon,” the compila- 
tion becomes the cycle, Ludus Coventriae. 


Miriam J. BENKOVITZ 
New Haven, Conn. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMMENT ON MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE 
IN MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 


Various features of the dependence of Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
on Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale have been observed and recorded from 
the eighteenth century until now. Steevens it was who first sug- 
gested that the hint for the play came from the Knight’s Tale,* 
and he has been followed by all editors since, though many have 
minimized the connection.? Halliwell remarked on the similarity 
of K T, ll. 2700-2702, 

Duc Theseus with al his compaignye 


Is comen hoom to Atthenes his citee, 
With alle blisse and greet solempnitee, 


1The Plays of William Shakespeare in Ten Volumes, with the Correc- 
tions and Illustrations of Various Commentators, to which are added notes 
by Samuel Johnson and George Steevens, London, 1773, 11, 3. 

* Not all would go as far as Furness, who protested, ‘It is difficult to 
understand the grounds for this belief. There is no resemblance between 
the tale and the drama beyond an allusion to the celebration of May day, 
and the names Theseus and Philostrate. Staunton truly remarks that 
“the persistence in assigning the ground-work of the fable to Chaucer's 
Knight’s Tale is a remarkable instance of the docility with which suc- 
ceeding writers will adapt, one after another, an assertion that really has 
little or no foundation in fact.”’ (The Variorum Shakespeare, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, X, Philadelphia, 1895, pp. xxvi f.) Yet the 
recent Cambridge editors (M N D, Cambridge, 1924, p. xiii) admit no more 
than that Shakespeare used ‘ floating hints’ from the K T. 
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and M N D, tv, i, 187, 188 


Away with us to Athens! Three and three, 
We'll hold a feast in great solemnity.* 


Sidgwick in his Sources and Analogues of ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ (New York, 1908) puts the case for Shakespeare’s de- 
pendence on Chaucer at its strongest. He lists the facts that 
Chaucer’s May Day celebrations found their way into M N D; that 
Shakespeare gives to his Master of the Revels the name Philostrate, 
Arcite’s pseudonym when he returns to Theseus’ court, out of a 
belief that Arcite’s duties would be those of furnishing entertain- 
ment for the court; that Chaucer’s Lygurge and Emetreus may 
have suggested the names Lysander and Demetrius; that Theseus’ 
character as a huntsman is in Chaucer.* Then he says (p. 25): 
“ Apart from these details, I do not think Shakespeare is indebted 
to Chaucer. It is conceivable that the story of Palamon and Arcite 
affected, but did not supply, the plot of the four lovers in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; but Shakespeare has added a second 
woman.” 

I believe that the story of Palamon and Arcite did supply the 
only suggestion for the four lovers that Shakespeare needed, and 
that M N D heightens the irony implicit in Chaucer’s story to 
produce the lightest and gayest satire on mediaeval romance. 

To the list of borrowings which Sidgwick truly and faithfully 
recorded might be added certain matters of tone less easy to cata- 
logue and more telling in an analysis of the play’s mood. The whole 
conception of Theseus is Chaucer’s. In both stories he is the 
benevolent ruler, aware of the duties of kingship, aware also of the 
follies of love and sympathetic to them. In both he furnishes the 
common sense norm in a world of amorous aberrations. His kindly 
sympathy is equally apparent when he undertakes the war against 
Creon out of pity for the queens whose husbands lie unburied, 
when he spares the lives of Palamon and Arcite, when he gives the 


3 Introduction to Shakespeare’s Midsuumer Night’s Dream, London, 1841, 
p. 12. All quotations from Chaucer are from Robinson’s edition, New 
York, 1933. 

‘Pertinent passages in the K T are ll. 1497-1500, 1428, 2129 and 2156, 
and 1673-1695. On the matter of Theseus’ hunting, Shakespeare has elabo- 
rated the “ houndes, swiche as that hym list comaunde” into a pack that 
John Peel could be proud of (M N D, Iv, i, 102-129). 
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lenient rules for the tournament, and when, in Shakespeare’s play, 
he views with generous tolerance the “ Lamentable Brief Comedy 
of Pyramus and Thisbe.” In both stories it is against his normal 
humanity that the frantic lovers play out their passionate roles. 
When we come to the story of the lovers, Chaucer’s footprints 
are not quite so clear, and yet I think they can be traced there. 
Shakespeare approached the story certainly not in the tradition of 
Boccaccio and Chaucer, and the Knight’s charming tale failed to 
effect in him a willing suspension of disbelief. Indeed, even 
Chaucer cannot quite surrender himself to the mediaeval romance 
without ironic notes on its extravagance, as his changes in Boc- 
caccio’s story show;* and Shakespeare needed only to follow out 
these hints of satire to produce his own burlesque. After Theseus 
had come upon the two lovers fighting furiously in the wood on 
that bright May morning and had heard their hot story from 
bloodstained lips, he allowed the pleas of the ladies and his own 
memory of love’s folly to mitigate his just sentence on their lives; 
and then he stopped to consider the absurdity of two youths 
killing each other for the love of a girl who has never even seen 
them and cares nothing whatever for all this “hoote fare” (ll. 
1806-1814) :® 


5 Chaucer’s irony and satire in the Knight’s Tale have often been com- 
mented upon and sometimes overstated. See Tatlock, The Development 
and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (London, 1907), Appendix C, pp. 231- 
233; J. R. Hulbert, “ What Was Chaucer’s Aim in the Knight’s Tale,” 
Stud, in Phil., xxv1 (1929), 375-385; H. R. Patch, On Rereading Chaucer 
(Cambridge, 1939), pp. 195-212. The pertinent changes consist mainly of 
these points: Chaucer deprived Emily of the few life-like qualities Boc- 
caccio gave her, to increase the irony of Palamon’s and Arcite’s desperate 
involvement; he equalized the lovers instead of subordinating Palamon to 
Arcite to heighten the comic tone and expressed his amusement at the 
infatuation in ll. 1530-33; and he refused to treat Arcite’s death at the 
end in the serious and dignified manner of Boccaccio, but becomes almost 
flippant in ll. 2759-60: 
And certainly ther Nature wol not wirche, 
Farewel, Phisik! go ber the man to chirche 

and in the passage he substituted for Boccaccio’s account of the flight of 
Arcite’s soul to the eighth sphere (ll. 2809-2815)—a passage which he 
used more suitably in Troilus and Creseyde v, 1807-1827, as an emotional 
and philosophical climax to the tragic story. 

*In the Teseide Emily had seen the two and had carried on a mild 
flirtation with them (Teseida, ed. Salvatore Battaglia, Firenze, 1938, m1, 
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But this is yet the beste game of alle, 
That she, for whom they han this jolitee, 
Kan hem therfore as muche thank as me. 
She woot namoore of al this hoote fare, 
By God, than woot a cokkow of an hare. 
But all moot ben assayed, hoot and coold; 
A man moot ben a fool, or yong or oold. 
I woot it by myself ful yore agon, 

For in my tyme a servant was I oon. 


“ Who may been a fole but if he love” is his summary of it—that 
is, it takes a lover to reveal what folly really is—words which state 
quite accurately the theme of M N D and are not far from Puck’s 
famous judgment on mankind. 

What Shakespeare does to the story is to heighten the satire he 
found in Chaucer. The plots of the tales are not the same, of 
course, but the situation is, that of two lovers contending for a 
girl. Shakespeare raises the comedy to farce by having them 
contend, not for one girl, but for two. He makes Emily two girls, 
leaves Palamon and Arcite as they are, and allows the extravagances 
of love and youth full play. The merit of the joke lies in his 
humorous reversal of the situation in the K T. Emily’s neutrality 
toward Palamon and Arcite is delightfully parodied in Helena’s 
and Hermia’s unshakable preferences in lovers, her prayer to 
Diana mocked in their immodest pursuit of the men,’ and her 
desired state of single-blessedness turned to the harshest threat 
Theseus can devise in I, i, when he warns Hermia to obey her father 


Or on Diana’s altar to protest 
For aye austerity and single life, 

and asks her to consider whether she can endure 
To live a barren sister all your life, 


Chaunting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 


The love-versus-friendship theme is transferred to the women 
(M N D, 111, ii, 201-219), and to them also much of Palamon’s 
and Arcite’s intense preoccupation in the matter. The tone of 


stanzas 18, 19, 28-30). She was besides betrothed to Theseus’ friend Acate 
and was not the single-minded devotee of Diana that Chaucer makes her. 
In the end she married Arcite, though the marriage was never consummated. 

7 Warburton (in his comment on I, i, 168-178) speaks of Hermia as 
“ nauseously coming.” 


/ 
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Chaucer’s lively pictures of impetuous hot youth in the quarrel 
scenes (K 7’, 1128-1186 and 1574-1620; 1649-1652), especially that 
of Palamon’s outburst to Theseus (ll. 1714-1741), “you can kill 
me, but kill him too, and kill him first!”, is reproduced in the 
quarrels of Lysander and Demetrius in the third act of M N D, 
with the same kind of amused tolerance at this youthful intensity. 

The turn in the fortunes of the lovers comes in scenes remarkably 
similar in tone in both stories, when Theseus comes upon them on 
his hunting expedition in the wood and in M N D wakens the 
bewildered lovers from their strange dream. In both cases the 
human conquers the official Theseus and he forgives Palamon and 
Arcite in K T and Lysander and Hermia in M N D. In both 
stories too the resolution is brought about by supernatural aid, by 
planetary intervention in the K T and by Puck and Oberon in 
MND. 

In both the play and the romance there is the same effect of a 
play-within-a-play, illusion within illusion. Chaucer gets it by 
the contrast of Theseus’ real humanity with the stock figures of 
the two lovers, Shakespeare by the dream. Shakespeare comments 
on it as the lovers awaken (IV, i, 152-159; 170-174; 193-205) ; and 
since not only the matchless charm of M N D but also its pro- 
foundest meaning lie in Shakespeare’s preoccupation throughout 
with the nature of illusion and the function of imagination, the 
associations of his own illusion are not unimportant. 

It seems to me that the four figures of the lover’s plot are simply 
Chaucer’s characters treated more realigtically than the romantic 
conventions would permit. This is the way it really is, Shakespeare 
would say. But in neither story is there any characterization, the 
lovers being sketched in a flat pictorial technique that Chaucer 
rarely used and Shakespeare never anywhere else. Any attempt 
to create real characters would have destroyed both stories.® 

Furthermore, Shakespeare has another Chaucerian slant in the 
story, in which thére is trenchant satire on the conventions of 
courtly love. The Merchant’s Tale provides him in Pluto and 


* For an opposite view of Palamon and Arcite see J. S. P. Tatlock, 
op. cit., pp. 231-233; and for a summary of such opinions, J, R. Hulbert, 
op. cit., pp. 377, 378. R. A. Law has said (‘ The “ Pre-conceived Pattern ” 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ University of Texas, Studies in English, 
1943, p. 7), “ the lack of individual characterization in this comedy is its 
greatest weakness.” But it isn’t that kind of play! 
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Perserpina with the closest parallel to Oberon and Titania.® Of 
course Shakespeare’s fairy world is far more varied than Chaucer’s 
and his acquaintance with it is from first-hand Warwickshire ex- 
periences and not from literature. He did not need to go to 
Chaucer to find that 


The elf queene with her joly compaignye 
Daunced full oft in many a grene mede.*° 


Yet Pluto and Perserpina probably suggested Oberon and Titania, 
for Oberon, with the aid of Puck, opened the eyes of the lovers, as 
Pluto opened January’s eyes," and in both cases a domestic quarrel 
is going on in the royal household. In both cases the fairies act 
to reveal mortal folly. 

Incidentally, even the hint of Pyramus and Thisbe is in the 
Merchant’s Tale. Chaucer, apostrophizing Ovid on the theme that 
‘Love Will Find Out a Way,’ says (ll. 2128-2130) : 


By Piramus and Tesbee may men leere; 
Though they were kept ful longe streite overal, 
They been accorded, rownynge thurgh a wal.?? 


As for the enamourment of Titania for sweet bully Bottom, 
Sidgwick doubtless does well to cite as parallels famous cases of 
the love of mortal man and fairy queens—Thomas Rymer, Sir 
Launfal, and Sir Orfeo—and all of these Shakespeare doubtless 
knew. But actually the only suggestion he could have got for this 
amazing mésalliance is from the equally extravagant love of the 
doughty Sir Thopas forhis unknown elf queen. What Harry 
Bailly would not stay to hear Shakespeare let his imagination play 
upon, creating a world where the medieval “ queene of Fairye” 
might hold her court “with harpe, and pipe, and symphonye.” 


® Tyrwhitt first suggested Pluto and Perserpina as the originals of 
Oberon and Titania, and he was followed by Malone and many other 
editors, It is true that Greene had put Oberon, the king of the fairies, 
into his play James the Fourth, but Oberon’s function in the play is not 
at all comparable to his namesake’s in M N D, Beyond spiriting away 
Slipper and Andrew when they are in danger he does not interfere in the 
action of the play. 

1° Wyf of Bath’s Tale, 860, 861. 

11“ And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight,” M N D., ut, ii, 369. 
“ And made hym se as wel as evere he myghte,” Mer. Tale, 2356. 

12 Chambers notes this in William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930) 1, 363. 
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And here, as in the case of the lovers, the initiative passes to the 
women in the case, for that is the joke in Shakespeare’s burlesque. 
Chaucer’s stories were going through his mind when he wrote this 
lay.?* 

' It is easy to see why they were when one realizes that the K T 
had recently been brought to his attention by four performances of 
a play which Henslowe lists as Palamon and Arcette, presented by 
the Admiral’s men on September 17, October 16, October 27, 
November 9, 1594.1¢ This could hardly have been a revival of 
Edwards’ play Palamon and Arcyte which was presented before 
Queen Elizabeth in Christ Church Hall at Oxford in 1566, but it 
must certainly have been based upon the Knight’s Tale. What the 
exact nature of the play was we can probably never know, but if it 
was at all like the romantic comedies of the eighties, it would move 
Shakespeare to parody and laughter. The date of composition of 
M N D favors this idea. Nearly all editors agree (the recent 
Cambridge editors excepted) that the first version of M N D was 
written in 1594 or 1595; and if the evidence of the bad weather in 
Titania’s speech (II, i, 81-117) be trusted, 1595 is a better choice 
than 

Shakespeare must have seen one of these performances at a 
time when he was for the moment unable to take love very seriously, 
perhaps, as Mr. Hemingway suggested,** because of his recent 
preoccupation with the misadventur’d piteous overthrows of Romeo 
and Juliet; 7’ and he looked at the chivalric romance with amused 


18 There are perhaps two other Chaucerian echoes in M N D., one to the 
Parlement of Foules in Theseus’ speech in Iv, i, 142-143— 
Saint Valentine is past; 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ?— 
and the use of “ after-supper ” in v, i, 34, 
Between our after-supper and bed-time. 
Cf. Squire’s Tale, 302; Ship. T., 225; Merch. T., 1921; Frank. T., 918, 1219. 
* Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg (London, 1904), F10 21, 45; 
F10v 7, 18. 
** See G. L. Kittredge, The Complete Works of Shakespeare (New York, 
1936), introduction to M WN D., p. 229. 
16“ The Relation of A Midsummer Night’s Dream to Romeo and Juliet,” 
MLIN., (1911), pp. 78-80. 
*7 For recent evidence on an early date for R and J see Tucker Brooke, 
“Shakespeare Remembers his Youth in Stratford,” Essays and Studies in 
Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp. 253-256. 
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and good-humored satire, his characteristic reaction to exaggerated 
artifice. What he is probably parodying is not Chaucer’s story but 
this, doubtless crude, version of it that appeared on the stage, and 
the hint for the satire he could have got from Chaucer himself. 

Some confirmation for this idea is to be found in a passage in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, when long afterwards Shakespeare re- 
turned to the Knight’s Tale, not perhaps of his own volition, to 
write a few scenes for that play. In his part of the play there are 
echoes of M N D, not in the parts dealing with Theseus, where they 
might be expected if Theseus were the only connection of M N D 
with the K T, but in a speech of Emilia’s, in which she describes to 
Hippolyta quite gratuitously her attachment to her childhood friend 
Flavina (1, iii, 59-82) : 


But I 
And she I sigh and spoke of, were things innocent, 
Lov’d for we did, and like the elements 
That know not what nor why, yet do effect 
Rare issues by their operance, our souls 
Did so to one another. What she lik’d 
Was then of me approv’d; what not, condemn’d, 
No more arraignment. The flow’r that I would pluck 
And put between my breasts (then but beginning 
To swell about the blossom) she would long 
Till she had such another, and commit it 
To the like innocent cradle, where, phoenix-like, 
They died in perfume. On my head no toy 
But was her pattern; her affections (pretty, 
Though happily her careless wear) I followed 
For my most serious decking. Had mine ear 
Stol’n some new air, or at adventure humm’d one 
From musical coinage, why, it was a note 
Whereon her spirits would sojourn (rather dwell on) 
And sing it in her slumbers. This rehearsal 
(Which, ev’ry innocent wots well, comes in 
Like old importment’s bastard) has this end, 
That the true love ’tween maid and maid may be 
More than in sex dividual. 


Her speech is a sophisticated version of Helena’s picture of herself 
and Hermia in their childhood innocence (III, ii, 201-216) : 


O, is all forgot? 
All schooldays friendship, childhood innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
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Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet an union in partition— 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 
And will you rent our ancient love asunder, 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend? 


[ see no reason why Shakespeare should have evolved the fiction of 
this childhood attachment—there is no hint of Flavina in Chaucer 
—if the natural association in his mind were not with his earlier 
treatment of the story in M N D. 

It is not, of course, the purpose of this argument to claim that 
the Chaucerian influence is the predominating one in the finished 
play, but that Chaucer’s story, or more likely, the anonymous 
Palamon and Arcette, gave the original suggestion for the main 
plot. R. A. Law?® has recently called attention to the similarity 
in plot structure—or rather, the lack of it—between M N D and 
Lyly’s Campaspe, Gallathea, and Mother Bombie; and Greene’s 
A Looking Glass for London and England and Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. His comparisons are just, but what makes the 
difference in coherence in M N D is just the unity in tone and 
purpose which holds discordant elements together, in spite of the 
stories, and in spite of the rich diversity of materials. 

If it is true that the story of the four lovers was conceived in 
the spirit of parody on mediaeval romance,’® there is added one 
more facet to this brilliant display of burlesque, parody, and 
satire. The stories react one upon another, with Hermia and Ly- 
sander stealing away into the wood in delightful echo of Pyramus 
and Thisbe stealing outside Babylon “into the feldes brode” (as 
Chaucer put it), and the follies of “thise loveres in his queynte 
geres ” reflected down from Palamon and Arcite to the mad ex- 
travagance of Titania and Bottom. The theme of plot and sub-plot 


18 Op. cit., pp. 5-14. 
1°T will not go so far as to suggest a pun on Chaucer’s title in M WN D. 


(}) 
‘ 
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is echoed in just the same fashion Shakespeare uses in Love’s 
Labour's Lost to mock pedantry and artifice, in the court of 
Navarre, in Don Armado, and in Holofernes. In M N D it is 
literary forms which are being satirized, and throughout the play 
sounds Shakespeare’s irrepressible laughter; but the point of view 
is the same, that of good common sense. 


DorotHy BETHURUM 
Connecticut College 


THE AUCHINLECK ROLAND AND VERNAGU AND 
THE SHORT CHRONICLE 


In that notable anthology of Middle English verse, the Auchin- 
leck MS, two otherwise unrelated texts alike concern themselves 
with a list of the relics of Christ’s Passion and certain other holy 
objects. The two passages are of exceptional interest in themselves, 
in their relation to each other, and in their sources. 

The romance of Roland and Vernagu"* tells of Charlemagne’s 
march to Constantinople, where King “ Costance ” offered him rich 
gifts: 

Sauage bestes for be nones, 92 


Gold & siuer, & riche stones, 
Ac per of nold he nou3t; 


Charlemagne wanted only relics of Our Saviour. In the place where 
they were kept, “a swete odour” healed “ bre hundred sike.” 


Pan brou3t pai forth be holy croun 109 
& be arme of seyn simoun, 
Bi-forn hem alle pare. 


& a parti of be holy crosse, 112 
Pat in a crystal was don in clos, 
& godes clopeing. 
Our leudi smok pt hye had on, 
& be yerd of araon, 
Forp pai gun bring, 
Pat longys put to godes hert, 
& a spere long & smert, 
He gaf charls be king; 


1 The Taill of Rauf Coilyear With The Fragments of Roland and Vernagu 
and Otuel, ed. Sidney J. Herrtage, EETSES, 39 (1882). 
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& a nail long & gret 
Pat was y-driue burch godes fet, 
Wip outen ani lesing. 


The Short English Chronicle ? tells of similar gift-giving, though 
under entirely different circumstances. At the peak of his glory, 
King Athelstan of England (c. 926) receives from “be kyng of 
France pat het Huwe” (1. 543) various precious presents. 


Pre hundre stedes melk white... 563 
Pe bridels were for be nones 565 
Ful of precious stones .. . 

Pe emperour his swerd Constantin 569 


Pe scaberge was of gold fyn 

Perinne was iclosid a nail gret 

Pat was ydriuen pboru godes fet 

Sut he presented hym be sper 

Pat Charlemayne was woned to ber .. . 
Many sworen & sede san faille 576 
Pat wib bat sper smert 

Jhesu was istonge to be hert... 

& a partie of be holi crois 

In a cristal don in clos 580 
& pre of be pbornys kene 

Pat were in godes hed y-wene. 


Whatever allowance be made for coincidence, for conventional 
rhymes and phrases, it is certain that the resemblances in these two 
passages cannot be thus explained. Though each one is derived for 
the most part from an entirely different source, sources which fully 
account for the differences between our texts, here within the short 
space of some twenty lines we have the same four couplet rhymes, 
nones : stones (RV, 92; Chr. 565) ; crosse: clos (RV, 112; Chr. 579) ; 
smert:hert (RV, 119; Chr. 577); gret: fet (RV, 122; Chr. 571); 
and three practically identical lines, the couplet about the cross 
(RV, 112; Chr. 579) and the line about the nail driven through 
“ godes fet” (RV, 123; Chr. 572). The couplet is of particular 
interest. As Dr. Ronald Walpole has recently demonstrated beyond 
the shadow of doubt, the immediate source for Roland and Vernagu, 
as also for Otwel and Roland of the Fillingham MS, is an Old French 


2An Anonymous Short English Metrical Chronicle (Chr.), ed. Ewald 
Zettl, EETS, 196 (1935). The basis for this edition was Add. MS 19677. 
I give the text of the Auchinleck MS. The line numbers are Zettl’s. 


if 
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prose text, best represented by Brit. Mus. Add. MS 40142, of a 
redaction made in 1206 of the Johannis (Maistre Jehans) trans- 
lation of the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle.* In the passage concerning 
the gifts of holy relics to Charlemagne, this text accounts for every 
one of the relics named in Roland and Vernagu, but neither here, 
nor in any other of the Johannis manuscripts, so Dr. Walpole 
assures me, is there any reference to a crystal setting for the wood 
of the cross. Invariably there is mention only of “une partie de 
la sainte croiz.” The idea for the crystal setting, indeed the phras- 
ing for the whole couplet about the cross, as well as all the other 
identical rhymes and phrases found alike in the romance and the 
Chronicle, were drawn by the former from the latter. In the 
Chronicle they were part of an original translation or paraphrase 
of the Athelston-Gift story as first told by William of Malmesbury 
and then related by Robert of Gloucester. This source was pointed 
out by Zettl in his admirable edition of the Chronicle.* So far as 
the crystal setting is concerned, the Chronicle author may have 
used either the Latin text of William, “particulam sanctae et 
adorandae crucis crystallo inclusam.” * or Robert’s 
& oO partize of be crois: richeliche wip al 
Pat ihe was on ido: yclosed on cristal.® 


His phrasing, however, was his own. Neither in this couplet nor 
any of the others designated above, did he borrow any of Robert’s 
rhymes. We cannot doubt, therefore, that it was from the Chronicle 
and the Chronicle alone, that the author of Roland and Vernagu 
drew the rhymes and phrases that are found to be identical with 
those in the Chronicle. 

The source of his borrowing may be indicated even more precisely. 


* Ronald N. Walpole, “ Charlemagne and Roland, A Study of the Sources 
of Two Middle English Metrical Romances, Roland and Vernagu and Otuel 
and Roland,” Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Mod. Phil., xxt (1944), 385-432. See 
especially, pp. 397-98, 400-07. 

* Zettl, pp. lxxvii f. 

5 Willelmi Malmesbiriensis Monachi De Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. 
William Stubbs, Rolls Series, London, 1887, 1, 151. Discussion of William’s 
whole amazing story and its relation to Carolingian tradition must be left 
to another occasion. 

*The Metrical Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, ed. William Aldis 
Wright, Rolls Series, London, 1887, 11, 831-32, App. EE. 
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Of the five extant manuscripts containing the Short Chronicle,’ it 
is the Auchinleck MS alone which has not only all the correspond- 
ences noted, but the obvious original of line 122 in Roland and 
Vernagu: 

RV, 122, Pat was y-driue burch godes fet 

Chr., Auch., 572, Pat was ydriuen poru godes fet 

Chr., other MSS, Pat 3ede (H, went) poru oure lordis fet. 


This evidence that the author of the romance which we find only 
in the Auchinleck MS used another text likewise copied there, gives 
us another instance of the kind of collaboration, to put it mildly, 
which went on in what I have elsewhere called the Auchinleck 
bookshop. The hack translators and scribes evidently had easy 
access to each other’s work. Not only did they borrow from each 
other, but it becomes increasingly clear that they worked under 
editorial supervision in the division and manipulation of their 
source material. To such supervision Dr. Walpole, in the study 
already referred to, ascribes the splitting of the same Johannis 
redaction into the two complementary English tail-rhyme romances, 
Roland and Vernagu and Otuel and Roland, the transposition into 
the first of the portrait of Charlemagne (RV, 425-60) from the 
place in which it originally belonged and in which, in almost 
identical phrasing, it is still found in the Fillingham MS of Otuel 
and Roland (OR, 1978-2013). The many verbal similarities be- 
tween this last text and both the Otwel in couplets of the Auchinleck 
MS and the Roland and Vernagu, he would explain as due to 
“collaboration in that bookshop where the Auchinleck MS was in 
process of publication.” ® 


LAvRA HIBBARD LOOMIS 
New York City 


" Zettl, pp. xi-xxxiv, 24. 

8“ The Auchinleck Manuscript and a Possible London Bookshop of 
1330-40,” PMLA., tym (1942), 595-627. 

® Walpole, p. 429. For lists of the verbal similarities between the two 
Auchinleck romances, RV and OR, see Mary O’Sullivan, Firumbras and 
Otuel and Roland, EETS, 198 (1935), pp. lv-lix; Ixv-lxvi. Miss O’Sullivan 
also notes verbal similarities between the Auchinleck King of Tars and 
the Fillingham OR, 
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THE FIRST USE OF COULEUR LOCALE IN FRENCH 
LITERARY CRITICISM [?] 


Students of French Romanticism are familiar with the hulla- 
baloo the Romanticists made over “ couleur locale.” So far, to my 
knowledge, the first use of the expression as employed in literary 
criticism is attributed to Chateaubriand (1811). This usage of 
the expression occurs, however, much earlier than that. The 
earliest example I have found dates from 1772. Curiously enough 
it comes from the pen of the most classical of critics, La Harpe, 
and is found in a eulogy of the most classical of classical writers, 
Racine. 

La Harpe writes in his Eloge de Racine with reference to 
Bajazet : 


C’est la sans doute posséder la science des couleurs locales, et l’art de 
marquer tous les sujets d’une teinte particuliére, qui avertit toujours le 
spectateur du lieu ot le transporte lillusion dramatique.* 


In a note to this passage La Harpe adds: 


J’avoue que M, de Voltaire a porté encore plus loin la peinture drama- 
tique des meurs et l’illusion des couleurs locales.* 


As this is not the only example in La Harpe,* and as he uses the 
expression ‘spontaneously, it would be hazardous to claim that he is 
the first to borrow it from the painter’s vernacular, where it is 
found as early as 1699,° and to use it in the literary field. This 
transfer, however, could not have occurred much earlier, for it is in 


1 Jtinéraire, ed. Ladvocat, vit, 202. Cf. Littré, s.v. local; P. Hazard’s 
edition of Les Aventures du dernier Abencerage, p. xii; J. W. Hovenkamp, 
Mérimée et la couleur locale, ch. I. 

2 Kloge de Racine, par M. De La Harpe. Amsterdam and Paris, 1772, 
p. 33. 

*Id., p. 79. 

*Cf. for other examples: @uvres de La Harpe, Paris, Verdiére, 1821, 
XIII, 146 and 206; xiv, 256. 

5 Cf. Brunot, Hist. de la langue fr., v1, 738. The analogous use of the 
expression in German occurs in 1795 in Friedrich Schlegel’s Uber das 
Studium der griech. Poesie, 69 and 236 (Cf. Schulz, Fremdwérterbuch, to 
which Prof. Spitzer kindly called my attention). The NED gives no 
example of this type. 
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the second half of the eighteenth century that the “ critique d’art ” 
was popularized and the painter’s idiom infiltrated the literary 
domain.* So that, in all probability, if we do not have here the 
first use of the expression, we have one of the earliest uses of it by 
a critic whose authority could not be disregarded by later writers. 


EMILE MALAKIS 


THE FRENCH OF KLAUS MANN’S ANDRE GIDE 


Even to a casual reader, Klaus Mann’s study of André Gide* 
presents a surprising number of flaws in the citations in French. 
Some, not really serious, are mistakes in spelling and accentuation. 
For instance: brutale (p. 7) for brutal, musicale (p. 55) for musi- 
cal, a present (p. 88) for a présent, Pleiade (p. 166) for Pléiade, 
bourgeot (p. 173) for bourgeois, naivement (p..174) for natvement. 
These are irritating only because of their accumulated effect and 
they may be due to careless proofreading. To the same cause may 
be attributed the distortion of the first sentence of Les Nourritures 
Terrestres used by Klaus Mann as an epigraph for Chapter ITI. 
The latter makes it read: “ Ne souhaite pas, Nathanaél, de trouver 
Dieu que partout” while Gide’s version is: “Ne souhaite pas, 
Nathanaél, trouver Dieu ailleurs que partout.” 

Some translations are not accurate. “Pas la sympathie mais 
Vamour” is far from meaning “ not compassion but passion” (p. 
87), and “he was grand” (p. 81) in English has far different 


* Cf. Brunot, op. cit., v1, 769. Indeed, the infiltrate became so abundant 
that it aroused La Harpe’s wrath: 


Bientét de toutes part on vit éclore en France 

Ces codes que dicta la jalouse impuissance. 

Le faux gofiit, orateur éloquent pour les sots, 

Mit 4 la mode de grands mots, 

Que crut entendre l’ignorance; 

On ne parla que de pinceaux, 

D’ombres et de couleurs, d’images, de tableaux. 
(Epitre au comte de Schowaloff, composed in 1779, in @uvres de La Harpe, 
ed. cit. 111, 324.) 

1 André Gide and the Crisis of Modern Thought, New York, Creative 

Age Press, 1943. 
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implications from Gide’s “il était grand,”? which refers only to 
physical stature. 

A more serious error is the attribution to Huysmans of a state- 
ment according to which he views Les Cahiers d’André Walter as 
“a product of hideous vulgarities ” (p. 69). Far from depreciating 
André Walter, Huysmans acknowledged receipt of the book with 
the following letter: * 


Monsieur et cher confrére, 

Je viens de terminer les Cahiers d’André Walter que vous avez bien 
voulu m’envoyer. 

J’ai été dans le tohu bohu des livres modernes, singuli¢rement requis par 
certaines pages de ce livre pile, pile et tremblé—de convalescence et de 
commencement de maladie d’ime. 

Il y a des choses parfaites. Le “Si tu voulais nous prierions ensemble ” 
et l’adorable réponse d’Emmanuéle.‘ 

—Puis la page sur la pensée amie qu’on sait d’avance. 

—Et tant d’autres, si mélancoliques et si murmurées. Je vous en veux 
un peu pour une note qui signale et ne fait pas—p. 217—les 4 derniéres 
lignes! c’eit été superbe & disséquer.® 

Mais qu’est-ce que ga fait! Vous l’avez écrit: les chiméres plutét que les 
réalités! ah oui! et vous avez mis cette postulation 4 profit dans ce trop 
court livre. 

Cela sort de l’ordinaire et des abominables vulgarités qui nous assaillent 
chez les libraires! 

Soyez done remercié et sincérement du plaisir donné et prenez ici, mon 
cher confrére, l’assurance de mes meilleurs sentiments. 

Bien votre. 
Huysmans. 


Only a hasty reading of the next to the last paragraph, probably 
detached from its context, can account for Klaus Mann’s complete 
misinterpretation of the sentence. It can safely be assumed that the 
“ hideous vulgarities ” referred to in the letter were the Naturalistic 
novels about which Huysmans had aired his views in Ld-Bas. As 
to the sincerity of the compliments paid to Gide, there is little 
doubt that Huysmans, in 1891, must have been gratified to see 


2 André Gide, Oscar Wilde, Paris, Mercure de France, 1925, p. 14. 

* André Gide, André Walter, Cahiers et Poésies, Paris, Les Cuvres 
Représentatives, 1930, pp. 244-245. 

*“Non, dit-elle, prions 4 voix basse, sinon nous penserions 4 nous plus 
qu’a Dieu.” Ibid., p. 28. 

Influence de la nourriture sur l'état religieux,—extase artificielle—la 
chair entremetteuse obligée,—causes nerveuses. Ibid., p. 181. 
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the poetic principles of Symbolism applied to such a work as André 
Walter, a work, besides, imbued with an intense personal mysticism. 


A. J. SALVAN 
Brown University 


A NOTE ON HENRYSON AND LYDGATE 


The remark of Dr. W. Mackay Mackenzie that “ Henryson’s 
‘Cresseid’” is confessedly begot of Chaucer, yet it is an entirely 
original composition,” * repeats a conclusion which may need quali- 
fication. I have suggested elsewhere that the poet could have found 
(among other things) the sequence for the plot of the Testament of 
Cresseid in Chaucer,? and I would like to note further that a 
possible source for some of the details in Henryson’s handling of 
Cresseid’s trial before a parliament of planets occurs in Lydgate’s 
Assembly of Gods.® 

Although a few scholars have concluded that Henryson probably 
knew the works of Lydgate in general and his Fables in particular,‘ 


1W. M. Mackenzie, “ William Dunbar,” Edinburgh Essays on Scots 
Literature (London, 1933), p. 31. Cf. G. G. Smith, Poems of Robert 
Henryson (London, 1906-1914), 1, xlviii. 

* Cf. the writer’s “ Henryson and Chaucer,” to appear in MLQ. I may 
add that no persuasive source has been discovered for the Scot’s central 
detail of the punishment of leprosy. (For Henryson’s expert treatment of 
the subject, cf. the writer’s “ Henryson and the Leper Cresseid,” MLN., L1x, 
365-369.) There are several analogues, however, from the fate of Miriam 
in the Book of Numbers (a casual suggestion of Professor Magoun’s) to 
Lydgate’s recital of how Azariah became a leper because of pride (H. Bergen, 
ed., Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, Washington, D, C., 1923-1927, 1, 649), the 
same poet’s story of Laodamia’s death which brings a pestilence upon her 
murderers (Jbid., 11, 592), and Gower’s tale of “ Criseide, douhter of Crisis,” 
whose rape and abduction by Agamemnon is punished by pestilence (G. C. 
Macaulay, ed., Complete Works of John Gower, Oxford, 1899-1902, m1, 124 
ff.). No detailed debt to these sources has been found. 

® The Assembly of Gods has not found an unquestioned place in the Lyd- 
gate canon. Cf. H. N. MacCracken, Minor Poems of John Lydgate (London, 
1911-1934), pp. xxxv-xxxvi. Cf. further, however, O. L. Triggs, ed., The 
Assembly of Gods . . . (London, 1896), pp. xi-xii. References to this poem 
are taken from the edition of Triggs. 

*H. N. MacCracken feels that Lydgate’s influence may be found in 
Henryson’s prologue to the Fables and six minor poems, and concludes that 
“it is probable that Henryson knew Lydgate’s verses.” Studies in the Life 
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no one has noticed the Scot’s debt to the English poet in the 
Testament of Cresseid.’ For both the Assembly of Gods and the 
Testament of Cresseid describe a court of the gods in which a 
“parliament ” ® judges a “trespass” or “ despite” in order to 
deliver a “sentence.”® In the Assembly, Eolus has stirred up the 
elements on land and sea and incurred the displeasure of Diana and 
Neptune; in the Testament, Cresseid has blasphemed her gods and 
incurred the displeasure of Cupid and Venus. 

The plaintiffs in both poems make similar points. First, their repu- 
tations have been injured: in the Assembly, Neptune objects to the 
“hurt of my name” (1.98), while Diana declares “among the pepyll 
lost ys my name” (1. 132); in the Testament, Cupid dwells upon 
the “sclander and defame Injurious” (1, 284) caused by Cresseid, 
and refers to one “ quha will blaspheme the name / of his awin god ” 
(ll. 274-275). Secondly, the plaintiffs assert that an injury to one 
god is an injury to all the gods: in the Assembly, Diana states that 
the injury is “to all the goddes an hygh dysplesef” (1. 73) ; in the 
Testament, Cupid asserts that anyone who injures one god “ to all 
Goddis he dois baith lak and schame” (1. 276). Thirdly, the 
plaintiffs claim that a specially-protected person or group of persons 
has been injured: in the Assembly, Neptune declares that damage 
has been done to those “to whom I promysyd, bothe in good and | 
yll, / To be hef protectouf in aduersyte” (ll. 122-123); in the 
Testament, Cupid states that an injury has been received by Venus 
“to quhome I schew my grace abone [sic] all uther” (1. 287). 
Lastly, the plaintiffs demand punishment and revenge: in the 


and Writings of John Lydgate (unpublished Harvard thesis, 1907), p. 413. 
Gregory Smith compares the two versions of Aesop’s Fables and states that 
“Henryson was familiar with Lydgate’s Aesop.” Op. cit., I, xxxix. Cf. 
further, A. R. Diebler, Henrisone’s Fabeldichtungen (Halle, 1885), passim, 
where minor verbal parallels are perhaps overstressed, and M. Plessow, 
Geschichte der Fabeldichtung in England bis zu John Gay (Berlin, 1906), 
pp. xlvii ff. 

®’Gregory Smith’s suggestion that Henryson’s portrait of Saturn owes 
something to Lydgate’s portrait in the Assembly is an exception to this 
statement. Cf. G. G. Smith, op. cit., 1, xxxix. 

* Assembly, 1. 26; Testament, 1. 266. References to Henryson’s text are 
taken from H. H. Wood, The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson 
(Edinburgh, 1933). 

7 Assembly, 1, 221; Testament, 1. 371. 

§ Assembly, 1. 121; Testament, 1. 309. 

® Assembly, 1. 186; Testament, 1. 304. 
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Assembly, Diana says “ Execute your fury vppon Eolus” (1. 53) 
and “let hym be punysshyd aftyr hys offence” (1. 76), while 
Neptune adds “let hym nat escape out of your daungere, / Tyll he 
haue made full seethe and recompence ” (Il. 96-97) ; in the Testa- 
ment, Cupid declares “ Me think with pane we suld mak recom- 
pence. ... Thairfoir ga help to revenge I yow pray” (ll. 291, 
294). The parallel is detailed and extensive. 

At the trial, two judges are prominent in each poem. In the 
Assembly, Minos and Pluto are to decide the fate of Eolus; in the 
Testament, Saturn and Cynthia decide the fate of Cresseid. Further, 
a selection of judges or arbiters with the consent of the plaintiffs 
takes place in both poems. In the Assembly, Neptune accepts Phebe in 
the following manner: “‘TI shall abyde,’ quod he, ‘her ordynaunce’” 
(1. 245). In the Testament, Cupid accepts Saturn and Cynthia 
with similar phrases: “‘I am content’ (quod he), ‘to tak thay 
twa’” (1. 301). Again, the judges in both poems spend some 
time deliberating before coming to a verdict: in the Assembly, 
“ And, when the god Pluto awhyle had hym bethought, / He rownyd 
with Mynos to know what was to do” (ll. 141-142) ; in the Testa- 
ment, “ Than thus proceidit Saturne and the Mone, / Quhen thay 
the mater rypelie had degest” (ll. 302-303). The resemblance 
between the two poems ceases here, for the trial is interrupted in 
the Assembly of Gods and no decision is reached. 

It is possible that Henryson borrowed words, phrases, and details 
of procedure for his trial scene from the Assembly of Gods. If 
such is the case, the Scot’s use of the material makes an excellent 
study of the poet at work, for the earlier poem is an admittedly 
poor performance? and its description of the parliament of the 
gods is almost as long as the entire Testament. The operative 
details of the involved complaint of the plaintiffs, the judicial 
manner of the judges, and the legal niceties of selecting an arbiter, 
which are presented diffusely and at great length in the Assembly 
of Gods, may be found in the Testament of Cresseid, but they are 
carefully subordinated and properly unobtrusive. Henryson selected 
the essential material with a sure touch and reproduced it in a 
condensed and lucid form. In so doing, he made it his own. 


MarsHALtt W. STEARNS 
Indiana University 


Cf. O. L. Triggs, op. cit., p. xli. 


| 
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the verb gawmjaindau, which requires a dative rection, is here con- 
strued with a dative of indirect object, mannam (= ois avOpurors), 
since the medio-passive form of gaumjan ‘to notice, perceive’ is 
equivalent in sense to an intransitive verb ‘to appear.’ If the 
original impersonal medio-passive construction had been preserved, 
this would have resulted in two datives to be construed with the 
medio-passive (i. e., ei *im *gaumjaidau [8rd. pers. sing.] mannam ; 
cf. jah bajopum batrgada, Matt. ix, 17), which would have obscured 
the sense inasmuch as it would not have been clear whether “ they ” 
(“the hypocrites ” == *im, dat. required by the verb gawmjan) or 
“men” (mannam, dat. of indirect object) represents the logical 
subject. This ambiguity was removed by using the personal con- 
struction, whereby the dative case (*im) was shifted to the nomi- 
native, the logical subject, as implied in the plural form of the verb 
gaumjaindau. It is not unreasonable then to assume that the shift 
of the impersonal to the personal construction of the medio-passive 
had its point of departure where this shift was necessary to the 
sense, and then easily spread to other verbs where this shift was not 
necessary to the sense. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


WYATT AS A SCOTTISH POET 


Apparently George Bannatyne’s inclusion of more than one of 
Wyatt’s poems in his manuscript collection has never been recog- 
nized. One of them, “I am as I am and so will I be,” he placed 
without ascription under Ballatis of remedy of luve ; the other, “ Lo 
quhat it is to lufe,” he ascribed to Alexander Scott and classified 
as a contempt of Blyndit Luve.t The first poem is preserved else- 
where only in the Devonshire MS. (MS. British Museum Addi- 
tional 17492) ; the second is the first part of A Trilogy on Love, 
found complete only in MS. Egerton 2711. Both are signed in the 
English MSS., the first “'T. V.” and the second “'Tho.”; and, 
according to Miss Foxwell, the second contains a correction in 


1Tha Bannatyne Manuscript, Writtin in Tyme of Pest 1568, ed. W. Tod 
Ritchie, Edinburgh (STS, New Series 5, 22, 23, 26), 1928-33, Iv, 2, 95. 
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Wyatt’s own hand.? Neither of them appears in Tottel’s Miscellany, 
though both have been available in print as Wyatt’s since Nott’s 
edition.® 

As Scottish poems these two have long led their double life. 
Both recent editors of Scott accepted the ascription of “ Lo quhat 
it is to lufe,” * and before them a host of anthologies repeated the 
error. Miss Foxwell was aware of the Scottish version,® but she 
failed to use it in her edition. “I am as I am” seems to have 
been first printed as a Scottish poem in 1896.° 

On the whole Bannatyne’s texts are of small value, but there are 
certain exceptions to this rule. In any event a study of some of 
the more interesting variants will be of use in showing how an 
English poem could be transmogrified into Scots. 

Let us first consider “I am as I am” (Devonshire as base; 
Bannatyne variants) :* 


6 honestelie] honesty 

7 folkis] men 

8 dye] be 

9 rejoyse not] rew nor 

11 And use the meane sins folkes will fayne] and vse the folkis 
pat can not fane 

12 Yet] om. Bann. 

13 doo] om. Bann. 

16 But am] I am 

where so ever] quhair evir 
17 do thus dekaye] do tak pat wey 
27 jude] Iuge 


2? The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat, ed. A. K. Foxwell, London, 1913, 1, 354, 
165. 

2G. F. Nott, The Works of Henry Howard Eari of Surrey and of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt the Elder, London, 1816, 0, 262, 191. 

*The Poems of Alexander Scott, ed. A. K. Donald, London (EETSES 
85), 1902, p. 47; The Poems of Alexander Scott, ed. James Cranstoun, 
Edinburgh (STS 36), 1896, p. 81. Cranstoun (p. 169) refers to seven 
Scottish editions. The poem is accepted as Scott’s by T. F. Henderson in 
CHEL, ut, 152; and by Quiller-Couch, The Oxford Book of English Verse, 
Oxford, 1939, no. 52. ; 

5A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems, London, 1911, pp. 109-110. 

*The Bannatyne Manuscript, Printed for the Hunterian Club, 1896, 
m1, 731. No earlier printings are listed in the very detailed bibliography, 
I, ciii. 

™In this selective collation I use the texts as established by Foxwell and 
Ritchie. 
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31 think I] think pat I 
32 For] om. Bann. 
34 list false] list owdir fals 
36 Yet] om. Bann. 
ensue] eschew 


Clearly some of the best poetry in Wyatt has been destroyed in the 
Scottish copy. Bannatyne’s version damages the rhetorical paral- 
lelism of honestelie with indifferentelye and dyverslye, and further 
weakens the stanza by carrying over so will I be from the first 
stanza, which destroys Wyatt’s dramatic contrast between this life 
and its ending in so will I dye. This last alteration may be scribal, 
but it also may be due to the Scottish difficulty with the rime -ly 
and die, which would at that time have been [lar] and [de:] north 
‘of the Tweed. The antithetical rejoyse is converted into the tauto- 
logical rew. But sins judgers do thus dekaye is weakened to Bot 
sen pat Iugeris do tak pat wey.2 And eschew is a plain error for 
ensue, unless it is to be read as “issue” (see the spellings of 
“issue” in the NED.). The rime-series delight: spight: right: 
wright is carefully respelled (delyt, etc.) to avoid the Scots clash 
between OE -tht and French -tt, a discord which had been levelled 
out in England. 

But Bannatyne does have some textual value. It confirms two 
emendations independently arrived at by Miss Foxwell, where 
Devonshire omits J (line 16) and writes jude for judge (27). One 
of the most interesting variations bears directly on the whole 
problem of the poem’s meaning. ‘Tillyard considers it to be an 
echo of the Stoical moralizing vein which Wyatt borrowed from 
Seneca,® and there is no reason to doubt the essential truth of his 
judgment. Bannatyne’s classification of the poem as a “ remedy of 
love” narrows its universality of application, however valuable 
Stoicism may be in matters of love. Bannatyne can be excused ; the 
art of feigning (11), envious and spiteful judgment (26), the 
ambiguous challenge to readers to trust his words as they do their 
creed (29-30)—all of these recall the traditional Rebellious Lover. 
The entire poem, in fact, is surrounded in an aura of pretended 
secrecy inherited from courtly love convention. However philo- 


* Ritchie implies that he expected Iuges. But the Devonshire MS. con- 


firms the Bannatyne reading. 
®*E. M. W. Tillyard, The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt, London, 1929, 


p. 174. 
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sophical-or humanistic Wyatt may have been, he borrowed some 
of his language from another context, the querelle des femmes, 
and thus misled Bannatyne. In line 17 the Scottish version 
reveals its contextual narrowness. As Tillyard observes, the line 
is difficult, and the whole stanza therefore deserves quotation : 


I do not rejoyse not yet complaine, - 


Bothe mirthe and sadnes I doo refraine, 
And use the meane sins folkes will fayne, 
Yet I am as I am be it plesure or payne, 


Tillyard remarks: 


The connection of this with what goes before is not plain. Why should 
folks’ feigning make Wyatt use the mean? I suppose one must take since 
folk will feign to refer to something implied but not stated. “I must tell 
you the truth, since people will tell lies.” 


Bannatyne seems never to have heard of the golden mean between 
mirth and sadness; he therefore reduces the line to “and vse the 
folkis that can no* fane,” which specifies the enemy as the feigning 
mistress. Wyatt had a larger sphere of reference; but the evidence 
of a near contemporary helps us to supply the necessary concrete- 
ness. I should construe the stanza 


I do not rejoice or complain; I refrain from both mirth and melancholy; 
since people in general (including women) merely feign good will towards 
me (but love others and give ear to slanders against me), I refuse to 
respond in mood and I follow the mean. But however I may outwardly 
appear, happy or sad, I remain inwardly my own man. 


Wyatt is a Stoical realist; he fights false love and friendship with 
their own weapon, a mask. 

When Bannatyne copied “I am as I am” he probably had a 
manuscript before him. He twice deletes a word not supported by 
the Devonshire version, and despite his many departures he pre- 
serves the essential text (there are no significant variants in five 
out of the ten stanzas). It is even possible that Devonshire was in 
Scotland at one time, since it was in the possession of Margaret 
Douglas, and contains a poem in the hand of her son, Lord Darnley. 
Miss Foxwell conjectures that it found its way thence to Mary 
Queen of Scots, and was brought back by her to England in 1568 *° 


1° See her Study, pp. 134-35, and her Poems, m1, 245-46. E. K. Chambers 
(Sir Thomas Wyatt and Some Collected Studies, London, 1933, p. 109) 


‘ 
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(the very year in which Bannatyne completed his collection). But 
the great variation between Devonshire and Bannatyne makes it 
likely that at least one copy intervened. 

The second poem, “ Lo quhat it is to lufe,” is so ation that - 
we may perhaps assume oral transmission. One stanza is omitted, 
the rest of the fine trilogy is lost, and the order is completely 
altered: Wyatt's 12345 becomes 1532. The other significant 
variants are as follows (Egerton as base; Bannatyne variants) : 1* 


5 grownd is greiff (Fliigel emends to grownd[les] greiff; 
Nott to grounded grief) ] grund of greif 

6 my life alweie] bot still decay 

7 that doeth decaye] both nycht and day 

11 of suche a trayne] It is ane pane 

12 which doubles payne] and dowbill trane 

13 &] Of 

14 that doth retayne] For to refrane 

15 which to refrayne] that denger plane (endles pane 
written by Bann, and deleted) 

18 aduyse (Nott advise; Forwell admyse)] adwyiss 

20 now off now an] So gois the game 

23 at ons] I say 

24 to] both 

34 by hote] wtout 

35 for a] om. Bann. 


Besides omissions and disarrangement, Bannatyne has manifold 
errors: the weakening of rhetorical force and rime from now off now 
an to So gois the game, the meaningless transformation of short 
lines (11-12 and 6-7), and the substitution of a weak rime-tag 
for a pointed piece of melancholy in Wyatt’s best vein (7). One 
variant makes sheer nonsense ; the moving lines 


love is a fervent fire 
kendeld by hote desire 
become 
Lufe is ane fervent fyre 
Kendillit wtout desyre.?? 
calls her account “an ingenious romance, parts of which may be true.” 
The Darnley and Margaret Douglas entries do not prove that the MS. was 
in Scotland, since both Darnley and his mother were in London in 1561-62. 
1 For Bannatyne I use Ritchie; for Egerton I use instead of Foxwell 
the diplomatic text of Ewald Fliigel, Anglia, x1x (1897), 187. 
*2 The glosses of Scott’s editors do not remove the difficulty. Donald 
translates (p. 92) “without the victim’s will”; Cranstoun (p. 169) 
“ unsolicited, unsought.” 
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Yet these same garbled four stanzas have their uses. Foxwell’s 
admyse (18) is a ghost-word; Bannatyne confirms Fliigel in the 
true reading. So too with Bannatyne’s grund of (5), which gives 
a satisfactory reading without resorting to the emendations of the 
three modern editors. 

It is impossible to decide why the poem was ascribed to Scott.1* 
Very likely Bannatyne himself is responsible; his reputation as 
evidence for authorship is not high, as may be seen by his nine 
false attributions to Chaucer.’* Perhaps Scott was the reviser ; 
but in my opinion he is too good a poet to merit that charge without 
further evidence. The best explanation is that Wyatt’s poem was 
transmitted orally to Scotland, possibly in a musician’s repertory, 
and there was written down by Scott, Bannatyne, or someone 
unknown. 


Francis LEE UTLEY 
The Ohio State University 


AN EPITAPH ATTRIBUTED TO RALEGH 


Among the poems doubtfully attributed to Sir Walter Ralegh 
is an epitaph on the Earl of Leicester which Miss Latham printed 
from J. P. Collier’s transcript : 

Here lyes the noble Warryor that never blunted sword; 
Here lyes the noble Courtier that never kept his word 


Here lyes his Excellency that governd all the State; 
Here lyes the Lord of Leicester that all the world did hate.* 


Collier found the poem in a Bridgewater manuscript “ of the time 
of James I,” with the signature “ Wa. Ra.” appended to the brief 


18 Miss Foxwell (Study, p. 110) asserts that Scott “is supposed to have 
visited England ” and refers to the STS edition of his poems. I find noth- 
ing significant in Cranstoun or in the DNB. With one or two exceptions, 
Bannatyne is the only authority for Scott’s text, and nothing but the most 
imaginative conjectures exist about his biography. 

Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism 
and Allusion, Cambridge, 1925, 1, 102-103. 

2The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh, ed. Agnes M. C. Latham (London, 
1929), p. 114; notes, p. 195. Miss Latham’s reference is J. P. Collier, A 
Bibliographical and Critical Account of the Rarest Books, U, 221, 222; in 
the American edition (New York, 1866), see m1, 271. 
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verses. An examination of the manuscript, now in the Huntington 
Library,? shows that Collier, although he transcribes the poem 
carelessly, is accurate in describing the attribution to Ralegh. The 
manuscript version of the poem is as follows: 


epetaphe 
Here lyes the noble warryor yt never bludyed sword 
Her lyes the noble Courtier yt never kept his woord 
Her lyes his excellency yt governs [sic] all the state 
Her lyes the L of L that all y® World did hate. 


Wa. Ra.* 


The poem itself, of course, is known from other sources;* the 
Bridgewater manuscript is important because it is the only version 
ascribed to Ralegh. In its present state the manuscript is part of 
a commonplace book in several hands, devoted largely to prose 
selections ranging from sermons to indentures. Only a few poems 
are scattered through the volume. It is not likely that Collier 
himself added the identification of the author, although complete 
certainty on that point is impossible. The inaccuracies in his 
transcript appear to be errors of carelessness rather than of design. 

In addition to the copies noted by Miss Latham, the poem 
appeared in print less than four years after Leicester’s death.° 
Richard Verstegan, the probable author® of A Declaration of the 
True Causes of the Great Troubles, Presupposed To Be Intended 
against the Realme of England (1592), attacks the reputation of 
Leicester and his patronage of the Puritans: 


And albeit that toward his [Leicester’s] later dayes hee became the only 
patrone of the purest professors of the Gospell: yet immediately after his 
death, a freind of his bestowed vpon him this Hpitaphe, 


2 EL 6183, bound with EL 6162. 

* Collier’s misreading of “ bludyed” (line 1) as “blunted” introduces 
a reading not found in any other version. 

* Latham, p. 195, and below. 

5 Leicester died September 4, 1588; the preface of A Declaration is dated 
March 26, 1592. 

*See Unpublished Documents Relating to the English Martyrs, ed. J. H. 
Pollen (London, 1908), p. 263. “ Publications of the Catholic Record 
Society,” vol. v. 
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Heere lies the woorthy warrier 
That neuer bloodied swoord: 
Heere lies the loyall courtier, 
That neuer kept his woord. 
Heere lies his noble excellence, 
That ruled all the states. 

Heere lies the Earle of Leicester, 
Whome earth, and heauen hates.” 


This version is superior to others in several readings: in the more 
precise use of adjectives (“ woorthy ” and “ loyall”) in lines 1 and 
3; in the greater antithesis of lines 3 and 4, stressed by the word 
“loyall”; and in the accurate “ruled all the states” (i.e., the 
Low Countries), a phrase which describes the greatest authority 
attained by Leicester. 

A manuscript copy of A Declaration of the True Causes which 
follows the prose text quite carefully introduces a variant in the 


last line: 
Whom heaven and earth still hates.® 


The frequency of variant readings in the last line ® suggests that the 
poem was in popular circulation and that the copyist wrote the line 
as he knew it, not as it was in the printed copy. 

If Richard Verstegan suspected Ralegh’s authorship he had good 
reason to name the author. Ralegh is attacked by other Catholic 
writers 7° answering Elizabeth’s proclamation of 1591 against the 
Jesuits and the seminary priests; and in A Declaration of True 
Causes there is a story of Sir Walter Ralegh’s dream," in which 
Henry VIII marvelled at the advancement of the Cecil family. Any 
sign of dissension among their adversaries is duly noted by the 
Catholic writers. Although the evidence is slight and negative, 
it appears that Ralegh was not credited with the epitaph in 1592 

7 Pp. 53-4. 

® Huntington Library MS, HM 267, f. 15". This manuscript contains, in 
addition to A Declaration of the True Causes, Francis Bacon’s answer to 
that book, and the libel known as “ Leicester’s Commonwealth.” 

® Latham, p. 195. 

2° Robert Parsons, Hlizabethae ... Hdictum ... cum Responsione (1592), 
condensed in an English version under the title An Advertisement Written 
to a Secretarie of My L. Treasurers of Ingland (1592); and Thomas 
Stapleton, Apologia pro ... Philippo II (1592). See J. B. Code, Queen 
Elizabeth and the English Catholic Historians (1935), p. 59. 

2 P, 63. 
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and that a seventeenth century commonplace book remains the only 
authority for assigning the poem to him.” 


Ernest A. STRATHMANN 
Pomona College 


EVIDENCES OF REVISION IN THE FAERIE 
QUEENE IIl. i, ii 


Since the days of Upton it has been noted that Spenser confused 
Guyon and the Red Cross Knight in The Faerie Queene I11. ii. 4. 
In 11. i. 18 Guyon and Arthur desert Britomart to pursue Florimel. 
Britomart continuing on her way rescues the Red Cross Knight 
before the house of Malecasta, and within the two undergo various 
adventures. After their departure, the heading to canto ii reads 
correctly “The Redcrosse knight to Britomart describeth Artegall 
...” but in 11. ii. 4 we find “ She trauelling with Guyon by the 
way, Of sundry things faire purpose gan to find, T’abridge their 
journey long, and lingring day.” ‘The error is corrected in II. ii. 


+2 A curious coincidence brings together both in Huntington MS, EL 6183, 
and in A Declaration of the True Causes the epitaph on Leicester and the 
little poem known as Chaucer’s prophecy (The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat, 1, 45-6; vm, 450). Verstegan concludes his 
preface to an unfavorable picture of conditions in England by citing, but 
not quoting, the prophecy: “ And thus leauing the reader out of the matter 
ensuing (with some addition of somthing here omitted) to make a com- 
mentarie vpon Chaucers prophesie, I wish him well to fare....” The 
“prophecy ” itself is written immediately after Leicester’s epitaph in the 
Huntington Library manuscript: 


out of When faythe faylethe in preestes sawes 
Chaucer And lordes hestes are holden for lawes 
And Robbrye is holden purchas 
And lechery holden solace 
Then shall the land of albyon 
be brought to grete confusyon 


Although lacking in particular significance, these occurrences add to those 
in the Chaucer Allusion Book two more examples of the popular use of 
Chaucer’s prophecy. Verstegan was quite sure that Elizabeth, with the 
help of people like Leicester, had brought the land of Albion to great 
confusion. 


| 
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16 where the Red Cross Knight is specifically mentioned as the 
companion of her talk, 

This contradiction seems to have been taken as only one of the 
numerous casual errors in The Faerie Queene, since no attempt has 
been made to analyze the facts and their implications. The prime 
fact is that this is no simple slip of the pen. When he wrote the 
early stanzas of canto ii Spenser seems definitely to have had 
Guyon in mind, and not the Red Cross Knight. In 111. ii. 4 he 
continues, “ Mongst which it fell into that Faeries mind, To aske 
this Briton Mayd....” Guyon was a native of Fairyland (11. i. 6) ; 
although the Red Cross Knight is sometimes called an Elf, or Elfen 
Knight, since he served Gloriana (as in I, i. 17; 1. i. 46), he was 
actually of Saxon birth (1. x. 60) and is never, I believe, in the 
whole poem directly called a Fairy. That Guyon is meant in ii. 4 
is also shown in ii. 13 where, characteristically, he appeals to Brito- 
mart, “ Ah, but if reason faire might you perswade....” Guyon 
is, of course, the embodiment of temperance based on reason, and 
his discourse in Book 11 has been frequently larded with appeals to 
reason. 

Thus it is difficult to believe that Spenser forgetfully wrote of 
Guyon in ii. 4 and ii, 13, and correctly in ii. 16 of the Red Cross 
Knight, without correcting his egregious error immediately. The 
two pieces of collateral evidence buttress the use of Guyon’s name 
to indicate that we have here evidence of an earlier state of canto ii 
which was negligently revised. It follows that in the earlier version 
of canto i Guyon, and not the Red Cross Knight, was the com- 
panion of Britomart in Castle Joyeuse. Obviously the moral alle- 
gory was superior in the earlier version since the situation is one 
contrasting temperance and chastity, which were Guyon’s specific 
attributes, against the delights of the senses (the six brothers) with 
their apotheosis in Malecasta. The Red Cross Knight with his 
specialized attributes of holiness has less to do with this contrast 
than Guyon. 

There are three explanations, which may indeed be interwoven, 
why Spenser made the change. The least important is that the 
temptations of Malecasta are but a pale repetition of the more 
serious assaults against his temperance over which Guyon triumphed 
in the Bower of Bliss. More noteworthy is the sharpening of the 
political allegory in the later version. If, as seems likely, Male- 
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casta represents another manifestation of Mary Stuart’s moral 
looseness, the introduction of the Red Cross Knight shadows forth 
a religious allegory since he is the embodiment of the English 
Church. The attack of the guardians of the castle to force him to 
change his allegiance from Una to Malecasta and his rescue by 
Britomart thus represents Elizabeth’s salvage of the Church of Eng- 
land from Roman Catholic assault by the supporters of Mary 
Stuart. Malecasta’s wooing of Britomart represents Mary’s at- 
tempts to win England’s favor, not recognizing that England was 
Elizabeth. Malecasta’s attempted seduction of Britomart may pos- 
sibly allude to the French marriage, another episode in the grand 
plot to catholicize England. ‘The wounding of Britomart by 
Gardante may well be a reference to one of the attempted assassina- 
tions of Elizabeth plotted by Mary although, to continue the alle- 
gory of the French marriage, it may represent as well on another 
plane Elizabeth’s suspected real regard for D’Alengon. Spenser’s 
allegory, it need hardly be noted, is usually constructed of various 
layers for simultaneous application. 

If this intensification of the political allegory is not sufficient to 
account for the revision, the change in construction may be con- 
sidered. Obviously, if Guyon were with Britomart in Castle 
Joyeuse, he could not be haring off after Florimel ; hence it seems 
likely that unless in the original version Arthur and his squire 
alone pursued Florimel, she must have been introduced at some 
later point. If the latter, perhaps the diffusion in plotting which 
appears in the poem from this point on was not present in the 
original plan for Book 111.? 


FREDSON BOWERS 
The University of Virginia 


+ This point is impossible to determine without a thoroughgoing study of 
revision in the whole of Book III. In favor of the first possibility is the 
fact that Guyon’s search for Florimel is never narrated and he next ap- 
pears in the story “by fortune” at the uncasing of Braggadochio in V. 
iii. 29 where there is no mention of the fact that he has been pursuing 
Florimel. Against it is the fact that Spenser remembered to mention his 
flight after Florimel rather needlessly in III. iv. 45 where one can see no 
necessity for a revision. 

* This article is intended to be suggestive rather than detailed since the 
writer is on active duty without opportunity for the research necessary to 
annotate the various points. 
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A NOTE ON JONSON’S THE STAPLE OF NEWS 


An apparently enigmatical line in Ben Jonson’s The Staple of 
News is given no explanation in either of the fully-annotated 
editions of the play. Peny-Boy Senior, startled with Broker’s 
return, exclaims: 


How now? I think I was borne under Hercules starre! 
Nothing but trouble and tumult to oppresse me? 
Why come you back? (mI, iv, 1-3) 


Hercules is a fixed star in the sign of Gemini, and its astrological 
influence is similar to that of the planet Mars. Claudius Ptolemy, 
astrology’s supreme spokesman, records in his chapter “The In- 
fluence of the Fixed Stars ”: 


Gemini, The bright stars in the thighs are like Saturn: of the two 
bright stars on the heads, the one, which precedes and is called Apollo 
(Castor), is like Mercury; the other which follows, called Hercules 
(Pollux), is like Mars,? 


And Mars, according to Ptolemy, causes 


foreign wars, . . . intestine divisions, captivity, slaughter, insurrections, 

. wrath of princes, . . . sudden and untimely death, . . . feverish dis- 
orders, . . . conflagration, murder, impiety, infractions of the law, adultery, 
rape, robbery, and all kinds of violence, . . . hot, pestilential, and blasting 
winds, drought, lightning, shipwrecks.* 


It is no wonder that Peny-Boy Senior, if “borne under Hercules 
starre,” should be oppressed with “ trouble and tumult.” 


JOHNSTONE PARR 
University of Alabama 


1Cf. The Works of Ben Jonson, ed. W. Gifford and F. Cunningham 
(London, 1875), v; The Staple of News by Ben Jonson, ed. De Winter, 
Yale Studies in English (New York, 1905). 

2 Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos or Quadripartite, trans. J. M. Ashmand (London, 
1822; Chicago, 1936), Bk. 1, ch. ix (p. 17). Ptolemy’s work on astrology 
was disseminated widely throughout the sixteenth century. 

* Tbid., Bk. 1, ch. ix (p. 59). 
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MILTON AND MALLEUS MALEFICARUM 


The more one reads in medieval and Renaissance scientific lore, 
the more one learns that Milton’s slightest line may be charged 
with meaning. Adam’s complaint of Eve, “this fair defect/Of 
Nature,” in Paradise Lost, x, 884-888, exemplifies the point. 

a Rib 
Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part sinister from me drawn, 


Well if thrown out, as supernumerarie 
To my just number found. 


Now, editors from Newton to Hughes have remarked both the 
common tradition that Adam had an extra rib on his left side and 
the ambiguous senses of sinister and crooked as meaning evil and 
distorted. But a passage from the misogynistic Malleus Malefi- 
carum (c. 1484) throws new light and in translation reads like a 
gloss on the lines. In arguing that women are more vulnerable 
than men to temptation, Institor and Sprenger have this so say: 


And it should be noted that there was a defect in the formation of the 
first woman, since she was formed from a bent rib, that is a rib of the 
breast, which is bent as it were in a contrary direction to man, And since 
through this defect she is an imperfect animal, she always deceives, .. . 
And it is clear in the case of the first woman that she had little faith; for 
when the serpent asked why they did not eat of every tree in Paradise, she 
answered: Of every tree, etc.—lest perchance we die. Thereby she showed 
that she doubted, and had little faith in the word of God.? 


Thus the symbolism of “crooked by nature” and “ bent,” to- 
gether with Adam’s castigation of Eve as a “fair defect/Of 
Nature,” * would seem, in view of the lore in Malleus Maleficarum, 


1 Thomas Newton, ed., Paradise Lost (4th ed. London, 1787), u, 296; 
John A. Himes, ed., Paradise Lost (New York, 1926), p. 451; A. W. Verity, 
ed., Paradise Lost (Cambridge, 1929), m, 612; Merritt Y. Hughes, ed., 
Paradise Lost (Garden City, 1935), p. 346. 

* Henricus Institoris and Jacobus Sprenger, Malleus Maleficarum (trans- 
lated and edited by Montague Summers. London, 1928), p. 44. Italics 
mine. 

* Conventional arguments for the imperfection of woman and the equally 
conventional rebuttal may be found in that storehouse of the commonplace 
in Renaissance natural and moral philosophy, Peter de la Primaudaye’s 
The French Academie (London, 1618), p. 345. 
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to be part of a tradition. Though there are several points of 
analogy between such books as the Malleus Maleficarum and Para- 
dise Lost as to the power of devils and the temptation of Eve,* most 
of the ideas, if not all of them, can probably be found elsewhere in 
the hexaemeral literature. The significance of this particular 
comparison is that the Malleus Maleficarum clarifies and enriches 
Milton’s meaning for the modern reader. 


KESTER SVENDSEN 
The Unwersity of Oklahoma 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SIR ROBERT HOWARD 


Among the Clifford papers at Ugbroke Park is a letter to Sir 
Thomas Clifford from Sir Robert Howard, Dryden’s brother-in- 
law, which contains an item of some literary interest. The letter 
is dated July 26, 1668, and is written chiefly to inform Sir Thomas 
of the occasion for and the date of Howard’s little poem entitled 
The Duel of the Stags, which hac appeared in print a month or two 
before the date of the letter.2 Howard’s poem, so far as I know, 
made very little stir in the world, though it did give occasion for 
Lord Buckhurst to write a lewd parody entitled the Duel of the 
Crabs.2 It achieved the doubtful distinction of being reprinted by 
Henry Hills in the series of cheap reprints which that publisher 
issued in 1709. Thereafter it dropped from sight. Although I have 
no desire to resurrect it from a deserved oblivion, a short summary 
of it is necessary in order to point up the complaint made by 
Howard in his letter to Clifford. ° 

The -poem rehearses the story of two stags resident in Windsor 
Forest. One stag grew to be monarch of the herd, honored by nearly 
all of the other animals as their legitimate prince. But one stag 
envies the greatness and power enjoyed by the leader, and his gnaw- 
ing desire for position and authority finally compels him to chal- 


*See the writer’s article, “ Milton and Medical Lore,” Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine, xm (1943), 170 ff. 

+I am indebted to the Hon, Charles Clifford for permission to print this 
letter. 
2It was entered in S. R. on June 24, 1668. 
* See Brice Harris, Charles Sackville, Siath Earl of Dorset, pp. 48, 238. 
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lenge the authority of the constituted ruler of the herd. The two 
stags engage in desperate combat, in which the ruler is deposed. 
The herd at once recognizes the new monarch, and all goes well for 
a time. The former ruler, relegated to a subordinate position, 
meditates upon his ignominious treatment; and spurred on by his 
inordinate ambition, determines to try his strength against his 
enemy with the hope of regaining his lost prestige and power. 
Another furious battle takes place, in which the original monarch 
deposes the pretender, whose physical power, it is pointed out, was 
his only title to greatness. The defeated stag now finds himself 
deserted by his former loyal subjects, who now owe their allegiance 
to the successful stag. 

Ostensibly the poem is merely about the two stags and the 
fickleness of the followers in the herd. The language is heightened 
to an almost “heroic” pitch, and the stags talk very much like the 
characters in one of Howard’s or Dryden’s heroic plays. Indeed the 
situation treated and the inflated language are reminiscent of the 
drama of the period. Enough is said in the poem about Princes, 
Ambition, Power, Greatness, and so on to suggest to some minds 
that Howard was perhaps allegorizing an existing political situation. 
That there might be parallels in the story of the stags to a possible 
political situation, as there were in most of the heroic plays, would 
appear obvious. But that the parallels were specifically applicable 
to conditions in England in the 1660’s could hardly be maintained. 
Yet Howard’s letter makes it abundantly clear that some persons 
were suggesting parallels; and Howard wrote his letter to attempt 
to scotch such observations, and probably to enlist the active aid 
of Clifford, in the event that representations should later be made 
from the Court. The letter follows: 


sr 

When I was at the Sizes at Salisberry I mett my Lord Cheife Justice 
Vaughan, who upon the remembrance of your chearfull persecution of me 
under the Rose resolves once more upon a second adventure with a non 
obstante to his Greatnesse; but here I hard alsoe of a new persecution of 
me though of a contrary nature, beinge as unkind as your treatment was 
obliginge; for I was told from a person who I ought to beleeve; that my 
small Poem of the Duell of the Staggs; was found out to be Alligoricall; 
and reflectinge upon the King himselfe; if it were soe I owne it a guelt 
fitt for punishment; if it be not soe I woud have them suffer that made 
that ill which I never intended; for I woud have fooles and knaves re- © 
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ceive an equall contempt if not punishment; and since I have some enemies 
soe extreamly malicious, I am glad they are soe dull—and I confesse I am 
one that will not endeavour to stop them in the hast they make to 
doe themselves the greatest inservice, for all they can charge on mee I 
despise, especially in this particular wh upon my honour was writt above 
foure yeares since; and when I was retird into the Country, neither with 
any thoughts or acquaintance of what others did; but meerly beinge told 
the storie by one that livd in Windser forrest—all that I have writt was 
punctually between two staggs; the love of description in Poetry, and I 
confesse the Nurse of Fancy, were the only causes that invited mee to 
endeavour the description; and some freind to whom I it [sic], I printed 
it: and this I sweare to you is the entire truth noe had I a further thought 
or intention; at least St I must expect I have some enimies that will 
accuse mee when I am asleepe; for next to that such Arstisement [sic] was 
not innocent; but I shall find a way to lett them know I will be as care- 
full to returne there designes as I shall to preserve the title of St your 
most faithful & humble Servant 


Ro: Howard 


CHARLES E. WARD 
Duke University 


FRENEAU AND THE BONES OF COLUMBUS 


In the Trenton True American for August 17, 1822, appears 
an account of the West Indies burial of Columbus recalled from an 
interview with a Santo Domingo priest twenty years before. The 
writer was probably Philip Freneau,? without doubt delighted to 
extend the interest in the first Admiral that had once prompted his 
attempt at an epic, “ The Picture of Columbus.” ? In the account 


1Freneau was probably still sailing the West Indian waters in 1802. 
See Lewis Leary, That Rascal Freneau (New Brunswick, N. J., 1941), 320, 
356. Leary overlooked an item that bears here—Freneau’s arrival in New 
York from Guadeloupe, January, 1802 (reported in the New York Weekly 
Museum, January 23, 1802). Apparently he returned to the Indies shortly 
after, so that his visit could well have occurred the next spring or summer, 
since he returned to New York in November. The account was not signed 
directly. But it appears just above one of a series signed in one of the 
poet’s typical manners, with a single initial from his name. Moreover, 
it is perfectly in his manner, Perhaps he intended the single signature to 
cover both items. 

2 Written 1774. Freneau also wrote “ Columbus to Ferdinand,” another 
product of his youth. See F. L. Pattee, Poems of Philip Freneau (Prince- 
ton, 1902), 1, 46, 89. 
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is a Latin epitaph, from Alcedo’s Dictionary,’ supposedly inscribed 
on Columbus’ tomb in Seville: 


Hic locus abscondit proeclari membra Columbi, 
Cujus nomen ad astra volat. 

Non satis unus erat sibi mundus notus, at orbem 
Ignotum priscis omnibus ipse dedit: 

Divitias summas terras dispersit in omnes; 
Atque animas coelo tradidit innumeras; 

Invenit campos divinis legibus aptos, 
Regibus et nostris prospera regna dedit. 


These lines the author rendered into a stanza of American poetry: 


The dust of Him, whose fame the world resounds, 
Whose name to heaven’s celestial mansions soars, 
Here rests, concealed in these too narrow bounds ;— 
The bones of him, who first beheld these shores.— 
Old worlds, long known, too little for his mind, 
He left, and unknown worlds disclosed to view: 
He wealth immense to thankless Spain assigned, 
Spain! that her thousands here, her millions slew: 
Lands he explored, where Gods might legislate, 
To Spain gave Empires, and to thrones their state! 


A comparison with Alcedo shows an omitted proeclarum after 
cujus. Probably Freneau consulted the Thompson edition.* The 
epitaph is from an elegy by Juan de Castellanos, written in 1588.° 
Thacher, in spite of Castellanos’ proximity to Columbus’ time, 
suggests that it is only one of many such.® Probably its authenti- 
city cannot be established, though it remains a plausible possibility.’ 
With what is now known, Freneau’s account, as far as it goes, is 
in substantial agreement. The following excerpts represent about 
two-fifths of the whole article: 


8 Antonio de Alcedo, Diccionario Geogrdfico-Histérico de las Indias Occi- 
dentales O America (Madrid, 1786), I, 72. 

*G. A. Thompson, London, 1812-15, 1, 45. A translation. 

5D. Buenaventura Carlos Aribau, Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles 
(Madrid, 1874), vol. Iv. William Prescott, in Ferdinand and Isabella 
(Philadelphia, 1837-1904), Iv, 84, note, says Castellanos wrote his elegies 
in 1588. 


* John B. Thacher, Christopher Columbus (Cleveland, 1904), m1, 519-20, 
note. 

7 See Dn. Emiliano Tejera, Los Restos de Colén en Santo Domingo y Los 
Dos Restos de Cristobal Colén (Santo Domingo, 1928), p. 10—originally 
published 1878-1879. 
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Being accidentally detained several years ago (1802) at Monte Christo, 
near Manchineel Bay, on the north side of Spanish San Domingo, His- 
paniola, or Hayti, as it is here called, an intelligent and respectable Eccle- 
siastic of that place, an ex-Jesuit, furnished me with the following par- 
ticulars relative to the original discovery of America, and which, he said, 
might be relied upon as authentic.—It is well known that Columbus... 
died . . . at Valadolid, in Old Spain, on the 20th of May, 1506. His body, 
inclosed in a double coffin, was carried to Seville, and there had a tem- 
porary interment.... The coffin was deposited under a plain marble with 
the two following lines engraved thereon, which, it is said, are legible to 
this day: 

A Castilla Y Arragon 
Otro mondo dio Colon, 


i.e. Columbus gave a new world. to the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon.— 
It is not generally known, said my venerable informant, that from the 
Cathedral of Seville the bones of this illustrious man were, not long after- 
wards, conveyed across the Atlantic to the Cathedral of the river Ozama, 
towards the eastern extremity of the island of Hispaniola... . 

In the month of February, 1783, at a time they were making some re- 
pairs in a wall of the Church, the identical coffin of Christopher Columbus 
was discovered; but only the leaden one, the other having mouldered away 
by time. There was no plate or inscription found, as that had probably been 
fixed on the exterior wooden coffin, long since decayed. The bones found 
in this coffin had nearly crumbled into dust, but some bones of the arms 
remained sound. The officers of the Cathedral asserted that the tradition 
had constantly been, from times immemorial, that the body of Columbus 
had been sepultured in the cell thus accidentally discovered. .. . 


There is no mention of the removal to Havana in 1795-6, about 
which the priest might have been expected to know, or any aware- 
ness that the bones so removed were not those of the true and first 
Admiral, as scholars now conclude is the case. But it is the motto 
that is of special interest. Thacher says “ none is more remarkable ” 
than this form, “ which seems to have no authority or home.”*® Yet 
it seems to have been in current use when Freneau visited the island. 

Of course Americans were aware of the West Indies burial beiore 
1822. Herrera included it in Descripcion de las Indias Ocidentales 
as early as 1725, and the Stevens translation of the same year made 
it available for English and American readers. Robertson, the 
historian, relied heavily on Herrera in History of America, 1777, 
used as a text here as late as 1837.9 The Boston Anthology for 


® Thacher, op. cit., 11, 611. 
® William Robertson, The History of America (London, 1777), issued as 
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June, 1809, credits Herrera as the source of the Santo Domingo 
burial account.’® Yet, since Belknap’s reputable American Biog- 
raphy of 1798 omitted it,4t probably the story was not then current 
among literary men, and Freneau was among the first to acquire it. 

Even Irving, though he wrote his Life and Voyages of Christo- 
pher Columbus (1827) in Spain, quoted only the conventional 
motto and omitted the epitaph.’* Thus, slight though the honor 
be, it appears that in 1822 Freneau became the first American to 
publish the account of the West Indies burial with the traditional 
epitaph and the exceptional motto. 

PHILIP MArsH 
University of Hawaii 


A FRENCH PUN IN “LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST” 


In Love’s Labour's Lost, 111, 1, lines 85-123 (Kittredge edition) 
have given occasion to various fruitless speculations. But it seems 
certain there is a French pun involved to which no one has called 
attention. It is a play on the old French oye (goose) and (l’env) oy. 
Apparently the env was spoken very softly and undue stress placed 
upon the rest of the word. The various repetitions of the doggerel 
are made to enable those present, and perhaps the audience, to see 
the pun. 

After the fox, goose and ape riddle, Moth tries to make this 
apparent: 


A good l’envoy ending in the goose; would you desire more? 
Costard sees the “sell” immediately and says: 


The boy hath sold him a bargain, a goose, that’s flat— 
Let me see: A fat l’envoy; ay, that’s a fat goose. 


Costard makes a later reference to this: 


O marry me to one Frances! I smell some l’enwoy, some 
goose, in this. 


a text with questions in New York, 1837, as The History of the Discovery 
and Settlement of America. 

*° Under “ Silva,” pages 379-80, a correction of Belknap. 

11 Jeremy Belknap, American Biography (Boston, 1798; New York. 
1843), edited by F. M. Hubbard, who added the Santo Domingo burial and 
removal to Havana, note, I, 203. 

12 New York, 1892 ed., Iv, 126-7. 
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In the passage above, it seems likely he was punning on Frances 
(which, after all, does mean French) to stress further the pun in 
French on oye and (l’env) oy. 


Henry D. SILER 
The University of Texas. 


REVIEWS 


William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke. By T. W. 
BALDWIN, Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1944. 2 vols. 
Pp. xviii + 753, vi + 772. $15.75. 


These two handsome volumes, to which William Shakspere’s 
Petty School (published in 1943) is attached as a sort of porch to 
the temple, constitute a work of noble proportions and noble temper. 
They are volumes of unstinting and unquestionable scholarship, 
organized with a minimum of concern for the hasty reader, but full 
of profit for those who have the leisure and the learning to attempt 
them. The style in which they are written is crisp and not without 
idiosyncrasies, and in the proper places is lightened by a wit for 
which the reviewer has been truly grateful. 

There is much repetition, some of it resulting from the author’s 
method of presenting all the data each time they become relevant 
to the theme, some of it suggesting that the final version of the 
book was denied the systematic attention a shorter work might have 
received. Professor Baldwin likes good phrases, and having coined 
one, is apt to repeat it, perhaps too often. Terence, called “the 
acme of colloquial Latinity ” (1. 150), is thirteen lines later dubbed 
“the acme of colloquial eloquence.” Elizabeth, “ willing to continue 
the pose of the most learned of ladies” (1. 280), is in the next 
paragraph “ delighted to pose as the most learned of ladies,” and 
three lines later “ Ascham delighted to pose as the schoolmaster of 
royalty.” Small matters of fact are also sometimes overworked. A 
school curriculum is first referred to (1. 302) as “that prescribed 
by Dean Alexander Nowell and others in 1569 for the Friar’s 
School, Bangor.” Before the paragraph is completed we have been 
told again that “ Nowell had some share in shaping the statutes for 
the Friar’s School, Bangor, in 1569 ”; after which a new paragraph 
begins, “The statutes of Bangor grammar school are dated March 
2, 1569, and were made with the advice of the Bishop of Bangor, 
the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church there, and Dean 
Nowell of St. Paul’s.” This looks like unnecessary banging on 
Bangor. “Likely,” as Mr. Baldwin likes to say, the fact was on 
three different cards, and all have been incorporated. 
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Occasionally, repetitions permit a reader to correct chance errors. 
Thus an item from the Stratford records is quoted from Savage and 
Fripp, “Rec. of m’ hunt (7. e., Simon Hunt, schoolmaster) towardes 
the repayringe of the schole wyndowes vij® xj*,” the sense of which 
is restated a few lines later: “ Hunt paid 7* 64 for the school 
windows.” Somehow an ‘x’ in the roman numeral has been read as 
‘vy.’ The small errors are few, however, in proportion to the mass 
of detail covered. Peele’s birth, dated vaguely, “1557 or 1558” 
(1. 442), on the authority of Dyce, might have been fixed by B. M. 
Wagner’s citation of the baptismal entry, July 25, 1556 (T. L. S., 
Sept. 28, 1933). A false singular, “ sorite,” is manufactured from 
the logical term, sorites (ii. 131). “ Decanos” is several times 
translated “deacons ” (e. g., I. 106), where it clearly means deans. 
A reference to Henry VIII, in an Oxford manuscript of Alexander 
Nowell, is puzzlingly transcribed “M strissimus Rex.” Query, 
“ Tllustrissimus Rex ” ? 

The two main purposes of these volumes—both of which have 
been achieved in significant measure—are, first, to discover all that 
can now be discovered concerning grammar school education in the 
England of Shakespeare’s time; and, second, to judge how far 
Shakespeare profited by this education and reflected it in his work. 
The patient reader will emerge convinced that, as Mr. Baldwin 
puts it, “ William Shakspere was trained in the heroic age of gram- 
mar school rhetoric in England, and he shows knowledge of the 
complete system, in its most heroic proportions” (11. 378). The 
Shakespearean applications are most frequent in volume two and in 
the last pages of vol i; but the two interests are throughout inter- 
woven, not to say entangled. Many passages in the plays and poems 
are either explained or given a fuller meaning by Baldwin’s analysis 
of the techniques and textbooks through which Elizabethan school- 
boys were trained; and this exegesis will hereafter be ignored by 
teachers at their peril. Baldwin fully establishes, I should say, 
his important assertion (11. 175) that, in the process of indoctri- 
nating Shakespeare and the other writers of the age in the prin- 
ciples of style, the Latin texts studied in the grammar schools were 
“the main stream; the English rhetorics are only the eddies,”— 
though it is the latter, as represented by Wilson, Puttenham, etc., 
that our modern commentators have mainly studied. 

The study of these schoolbooks sometimes leads Baldwin to con- 
vincing and clever illustrations of Shakespeare’s rhetorical develop- 
ment, as in his discussion (11. 342-349) of the Shakespearean 
history of two passages out of Erasmus’ Adagia: the nail driving 
out the nail (“clavum clavo pellere”) and the plucking a dead 
lion by the beard (“leoni mortuo barbam vellere”). Erasmus, 
indeed, next to Shakespeare, is the hero of the book, as Ascham, 
less deservedly perhaps, is the villain. From the Erasmian train- 
ing in “ varying for copy ” Shakespeare may have got his immense 
vocabulary. As the author says (11. 188): “ Ascham, Shakspere, 
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and doubtless every other well informed contemporary, recognized 
the part that the fundamental grammar school practice of varying 
for copy of words and sentences played in the formation of ornate 
styles, whose sources we have been seeking almost wholly abroad.” 
Two particularly profitable chapters, valuable in themselves and in 
the light they cast on Shakespeare, are the one on the Ad Heren- 
nium rhetorical text (vulgarly ascribed to Cicero) and the one on 
Quintilian. 

Professor Baldwin will be enviously felicitated on the impressive 
completion of the book (one of them) that he has so long wished to 
write, and the University of Illinois now seventy-five years old, 
will be congratulated on the publication of a work so peculiarly . 
appropriate to an educational anniversary. The book is doubtless 
written in the only way the author could write it as a pioneer; but 
it is possible that Mr. Baldwin now, or even another scholar stand- 
ing on his shoulders, could produce a more succinct and legible 
treatment of the subject. Aphthonius and Susenbrotus, for ex- 
ample, are not today the names of familiar dread that they 
probably were for the young Shakespeare, but all the information 
concerning them is passed on to the reader in the way Mr. Baldwin 
got it, the hard way. A less engrossed author might oftener 
remember the flagging reader, who is likely to be badly stricken by 
the remark that Vives, in his De Ratione Studw, required Princess 
Mary to learn the siz genders, Reference to the original will show 
that Vives did indeed list six genders, or at least genera, of nouns; 
but why not tell us that Vives had not discovered three new sexes 
and was only playing a metaphysical trick on grammar as we under- 
stand it? 

Such questions amount to asking Mr. Baldwin for more, an 
ungracious attitude, certainly, in the circumstances. It may be 
said that he encourages it by his engaging modesty in disclaiming 
finality and completeness for many of his findings; and it may be 
added that one of the most valuable by-products of his research 
will be found in the frequent directions concerning unexplored 
sections of the field, into which he hospitably invites his fellow 
workers, 

TuckER BROOKE 

Yale University 


Shakespeare and the Actors, The Stage Business in His Plays 
(1660-1905). By ArtHur Cotpy Spracur. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1944. Pp. xxv + 440. $5.00. 


“Tf knowledge of the stage business of a Shakespearean play 
does no more than remind a reader of the imaginative activity de- 
manded of him, it should be worth acquiring.” With this sentence 


. 
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Mr. Sprague amply justifies his book. Not that for students of the 
subject it needs any justifying. Their complaint will only be that 
he has truncated his work, their hope that a second volume is al- 
ready preparing, and, further, that when this appears, he will be 
found to have allowed himself in it somewhat more freedom of 
comment and conclusion. It is ill complaining of that gem 
among authors, the man who thinks more of his subject than him- 
self, And here Mr. Sprague is exemplary. He blazes a clear path. 
He gives references in abundance (254 notes to the 73 pages of 
Chapter I alone) ; you can check him at every step. But he cannot 
conceal the fact that his critical judgment is usually excellent; and 
the reader could only benefit by more of it. 

He does not begin his survey before 1660, and he closes it with 
Henry Irving’s death in 1905. To have gone further, he says, 
“would have been to intrude upon a time well within living 
memory, and to court repeated correction at the hands of those who 
had seen (and even taken part in). English productions which I had 
not attended.” ‘Truly the present is hardly a moment for quiet 
research in England. One may here incidentally remark, however, 
upon the extraordinary wealth of this material for the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries that is to be found in America. 

Mr. Sprague has taken an admirable step in the informative col- 
lecting of material. Yet it is rather a second step than a first, since 
he begins with the Restoration (of monarch and dramatist both) 
and ignores what witness there is to Shakespeare’s own practice on 
his own stage. Arguably there is very little direct evidence for this ; 
no more than a few stage directions that are seemingly neither edi- 
tors’ nor prompter’s; but such as there is will be worth canvassing. 
There are besides the inferences from the text. Compare Richard II, 
or Romeo and Juliet to Cymbeline and Antony and Cleopatra; the 
style of acting demanded, the sort of effects to be made, the de- 
crease of pure rhetoric, the increase of significant action implied— 
in all this there is considerable change. Mr. Sprague’s more com- 
prehensive and critical history, when he writes it, must contain a 
preliminary chapter, at least, on Elizabethan acting. 

He protests that “before Garrick, knowledge of Shakespearean 
business, from whatever source, is painfully hard to come by,” and 
wonders whether “ stage business, at least as we have come to think 
of it,” may not be “a modern phenomenon, and acting before 
Garrick’s time” have not been “largely a matter of splendid 
speech.” Possibly; but this raises other questions. No earlier 
actor had received the critical attention that Garrick commanded. 
Though he was brilliant, undoubtedly, both in tragedy and comedy, 
yet Betterton evidently possessed remarkable qualities, too, But 
neither he nor his audiences had the advantages, as Garrick had, 
of the ever more striking work of the earlier eighteenth century 
editors, Rowe, Warburton, Theobald, the mighty Pope himself 
(though simply as editor he was somewhat to seek), who were 
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making some critical knowledge of Shakespeare to be a part of 
every gentleman’s literary culture. An intellectual support, this, 
so to call it, which not only Garrick through his active years but also 
his successors to the time of the Kembles and Kean, had in in- 
creasing measure. Then, after Macready’s retirement, it decreased 
a little (another historic question to be thrashed out); and by 
Irving’s and Booth’s time Shakespearean criticism had largely 
become professionalized. But “ Garrick’s correspondents” says 
Mr. Sprague “were forever sending him suggestions as to how he 
might better his performances.” And one gathers that he would 
reply at length. Those were the days in which an actor could have 
a single “ point ”—Kean’s Macbeth’s uncustomary emergence from 
the murdered Duncan’s chamber backwards instead of forwards— 
“ seized on by the audience and loudly applauded,” though he might 
equally be soundly hissed, if he neglected some other “ point,” to 
which the audience happened to be attached. The solidity of Ban- 
quo’s ghost was a matter of continuing dispute. John Kemble was 
all for letting Macbeth simply imagine the apparition; and, “ dur- 
ing 7 years, he had so acted it, but it”—the solid Banquo—* was 
then called for by a few persons in the gallery; the cry being sup- 
ported, he had been obliged to comply, contrary to his judgment. 

..” Well, it may be inconvenient; but there is something to be 
said for an audience that cares enough for an author to bully an 
actor, however mistakenly, into toeing the lines of his text. 

As to the acting before Garrick’s time being “ largely a matter 
of splendid speech,” that is, as Mr. Sprague recognizes, a more 
extensive question. Alleyne’s Tamburlaine doubtless answered to 
such a description. For Lear and Othello the speech would be 
splendid still, but with much more demanded of the actors by then. 
Some softening of speech would be brought about simply by the 
move from outdoors indoors, from the Globe to the candle-lit con- 
finement of the Blackfriars; no place for “a part to tear a cat 
in, to make all split.” Mr. Sprague writes of the style of Better- 
ton’s acting being affected a little later (and in a larger theatre, 
certainly, but not by so very much) upon his “ passing to Shakes- 
peare from the highly regarded plays of Dryden and Otway and 
Lee,” and thereby cultivating “a rhetorical style.” Here, of course, 
we catch him tripping, in statement if not in thought. That was not 
quite the order of events. Shakespeare re-inherited the theatre be- 
fore ever Dryden made his mark there as a serious dramatist. His 
critical influence upon the nascent drama of the time we know, 
and in writing his plays he followed, not too consistently, his own 
counsels ; how, and how quickly, these affected the performances of 
already recognized plays it would be very interesting to argue. The 
“reforming ° of Shakespeare itself was soon enough on foot. What 
precise place in the process was taken by the reform of its acting? 
Doubtless a rhetorical style of acting did develop —or revive. 
Was it in response to this new style of play or did it encourage its 
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writing? An “ Augustan” style of acting, it might better be 
called; and a few years later this might be said to reflect sympathe- 
tically the literary spirit of the age. But Dryden’s tragedies have 
by then had their day, and, though a little Otway is left, Cato and 
The Mourning Bride also have mounted, wellbound, to their shelves. 
But Shakespeare keeps the stage. He is being slowly “ un-reformed,” 
but will not, for a long while yet, and then only most precariously, 
be “ restored.” See Mr. Sprague’s shrewd remark upon “ the tend- 
ency of each age to make Shakespeare as much as possible like its 
own popular plays.” The acting of prose comedy seems to have been 
little affected. Falstaff, Benedick, Orlando; their traditional play- 
ing may well have survived (but for the text) all but intact; and it 
still may for that matter. There cannot be many ways of acting 
Benedick; between well and badly will lie the chief choice. But 
tragedy in verse involves convention ; and convention is ritual; and 
ritual commands obedience, both from the priest and from the 
faithful, unless too much “ Mumpsimus Mass ” should supervene, or 
until a new revelation ruins its credit, So, more or less, in this 
’ case; but it was not Betterton who found himself outmoded, James 
Quin, rather, He was quite a distinguished actor, a man of char- 
acter, too. But Garrick’s fresh vitality left him in the shade. 
What did Garrick’s “revolution” amount to? Part of the 
answer lay in his own mercurial personality ; let it not be forgotten 
that he was half French. The Theatre—as apart from the Drama— 
may be said to live from day to day on the vitality of its actors. 
Sixty years later came another “revolution”; Kean’s “ Shake- 
speare by flashes of lightning” against the intelligent dignity of 
John Kemble. But that was even more a matter of personality; 
and there was no repeating Edmund Kean. With Macready, 
Phelps, Barry Sullivan and Booth, what was at the time considered 
the classic school seemed to end. Charles Kean, in his maturity, 
began to stage “ productions ” of Shakespeare (when did the term 
come into current use?), in which scenery and costume competed 
with the acting in importance—and too often bettered it. Later 
names can be set in this category; but Irving’s—and Ellen Terry’s 
—are not among them. Irving began (it was before Miss Terry 
joined him) with the simplest of staging; his management could 
afford no more. He developed it in later years, both in scope and 
beauty; but by none that he ever devised did he risk being obliter- 
ated himself. Shakespeare might occasionally be in some danger. But 
this would be less from canvas and paint than from the blue pencil. 
For Irving had his own methods of acting, and the magniloquent 
was by no means among them. So if Shakespeare called for this 
he called in vain, and then the tell-tale evidence of the call might 
be discreetly omitted. Nor was it Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning; “ Shakespeare by flashes of silence” rather. But it was of a 
most dramatic and magnetic silence, which few actors can have com- 
manded as he did. From the standpoint of the strict Shakespear- 
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ean, Irving would half the time be doing the wrong thing; but 
he could do it amazingly well. 

After his disappearance came the turn of Shakespeare the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist. And here has been a little revolution, too, though 
not quite a whole-hearted one, and perverted sometimes by egoisms 
less execusable than actors’ simple vanities. Mr. Sprague has left 
himself ample and not uninteresting material for these last forty 
years. Let us hope he will not long delay his use of it. 


GRANVILLE-BARKER 
New York City 


_ John Donne, His Flight from Medievalism. By MicHaEL FRaNcIs 
Motoney. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, vol. 
XXIX, nos. 2-3, University of Illinois Press, 1944. Pp. 223. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Moloney’s central theme in this book is that Donne is neither 
the belated medieval thinker described by Miss M. P. Ramsay nor 
the naturalistic sceptic described by Courthope. He is something 
between the two: “Torn .. . between the claims of two rival 
systems of thought, one of which he could not forget and the other 
of which he fain would have followed, Donne furnishes an example 
of that fatal internal division of man’s powers which, however 
magnificent his endowments, bars him from supreme achievement 
(p. 211).” This conflict, says Dr. Moloney, engendered the tension 
of Donne’s poetry, its “‘‘ peculiar blend of passion and thought,’ ” 
as he tried to embrace the fading ghost of the medieval synthesis 
with one hand, and the rotting attractions of pagan humanism 
with the other. Donne abandoned the aesthetic of St. Thomas, the 
“sacramental idealism” which could see and enjoy the created 
world as a reflection of divine love, for what Dr. Moloney calls the 
“decadent naturalism which flourished in Byzantium with the 
decline of classical culture (p. 211).” He placed an undue em- 
phasis on the intellect, on “sensuous thought,” because of “a 
diseased and distorted aesthetic perspective to which all things 
corporeal took on the aspect of evil (p. 154).” His intellectuality, 
his divorce of intellect and sense, make him, according to Dr. 
Moloney, the father of modern poetry, as Bacon is the father of 
modern science, and the only poets since his time who have been 
able to capture the wholesome point of view which he rejected are 
Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson. 

This over-simplification obviously distorts Dr. Moloney’s thesis, 
which in many ways is a sensible one and illuminating for our 
understanding of Donne. In two respects Dr. Moloney is especially 
valuable: he refuses to admit that Donne’s view of the world was 
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smashed by the new astronomy, and he denies that Donne was a 
mystic, in any accurate sense of the word. His quotations from 
Donne’s writings after the Anniversaries are convincing evidence 
that his interest in Galileo, etc. “was rather a popular and poetic 
interest whereby he caught up new ideas, toyed with them, wove 
them into the fabric of his poetry; ” they did not affect him, Dr. 
Moloney rightly insists, as “a challenge to the stability of tradi- 
tional Christianity (p. 210).” And Dr, Moloney effectively proves 
that Donne’s mysticism is only a fantasy of loose modern thinking 
by comparing Donne’s religious writings with those of genuine 
mystics; the two have little in common. 

For these clarifications we must be grateful to Dr. Moloney; 
they should dissipate a good deal of the vague talk and writing 
which has too often clouded our picture of Donne’s thought and 
poetry. But his book does not give us a final picture of Donne, and 
for this several things are responsible: 

1. In describing Donne’s life (p. 40) he omits to mention the 
fact that Donne was a member of Parliament in 1614; an im- 
portant detail if we are considering, as Dr. Moloney is considering, 
Donne’s state of mind before ordination. (See I. A. Shapiro, “ John 
Donne and Parliament,” T.Z.S8., March 10, 1932.) 

2. In discussing medieval ideas about death (pp. 124f.) Dr. 
Moloney fails to note the striking change in attitude between the 
thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries, He thus gives a false picture 
of an important aspect of Donne’s emotional inheritance. 

3. In emphasizing (pp. 162 ff.) his view that because Donne was 
caught in the “toils of a poetic philosophy which unconsciously was 
stifling him,” most of Donne’s religious poetry is “lifeless and 
mechanical,” Dr. Moloney omits all mention of the last two Hymns 
to God, which are certainly among the best poetry Donne ever 
wrote. 

4. By attributing Donne’s false aesthetic, his “ stifling” phi- 
losophy, almost entirely to the advent of Byzantine culture, and by 
saying that the essential conflict of the Renaissance was between 
Byzantine and Franciscan humanism, Dr. Moloney makes the whole 
problem much too easy. He recognizes the danger himself (p. 
104, note), but he defends himself with a wriggle, not an argument. 
Like far too many historians of ideas he tries to explain artistic 
production in terms of a single intellectual theory; in doing so he 
not only omits other intellectual theories (and we need a good many 
more than his to understand the complexity of the Renaissance 
mind), but he also underestimates personality, temperament and 
character, those constant variables which are perhaps more re- 
sponsible for particular kinds of art than any carving wind from 
the Zeitgeist. 

One might also criticize Dr. Moloney for too frequently re-stating 
his main theme, and for quoting at too great length from secondary 
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authorities. But he at least makes his main theme sufficiently 
explicit: to him Donne was fundamentally a frustrated Catholic 
made unhappy and eyentually ineffective because he cast “his lot 
with the naturalism of the new age.” And in so far as this view 
of Donne is correct, and there is certainly much truth in it however 
differently it might be phrased, Dr. Moloney’s book throws light on 
the fascinating and enigmatic character he has studied with 
diligence and sympathy. 
THEODORE SPENCER 
Harvard University 


The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Edited 
by W. S. Lewis, Volumes x1 and x11: Horace Walpole’s Cor- 
respondence with Mary and Agnes Berry and Barbara Cecilia 
Seton. Edited by W. S. Lewis and A. DayLe WALLACE with 
the assistance of CHARLES H. BENNETT and EDWINE M. Martz. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. liii+ 378 
+ ix-+ 402. $15.00. 


It is reassuring to find that the Yale Walpole is still prospering, 
despite the turmoil of a world at war which has entailed the absence 
in government work in Washington of its chief editor. These latest 
volumes live up to the high standard set by their predecessors in 
scholarship and in press-work. With twelve stately volumes now 
accomplished, the project is approaching the quarter-way mark 
towards its ambitious ultimate goal of fifty volumes. 

In the winter of 1787-8 a Mr. Robert Berry established himself 
in a house at Twickenham, not far from Strawberry Hill, and his 
two daughters Mary, aged twenty-four, and Agnes, aged twenty- 
three, presently became the intimate protégées of the seventy-year- 
old bachelor, Horace Walpole. Mary was to become his literary 
executrix and to edit (under the name of her father) the five hand- 
some quarto volumes of The Works of Horatio Walpole, Earl of 
Orford (1798). Whenever the Misses Berry were away from home 
he wrote to them, at least once a week, lively, witty, entertaining 
letters. Walpole is in his best form, except for a recurring note of 
anxious and too-insistent affection for these young friends of his 
declining years. 

The correspondence, which extends from 14 October 1788 to 15 
December 1796, two and a half months before Walpole’s death, 
consists of 181 letters, of which 170 are by Walpole—164 to Mary 
and Agnes, one to their father, five to Barbara Cecilia Seton, a 
cousin of the Berry girls. There are eleven letters from Mary 
Berry to Walpole. Of all these letters only one is here printed for 
the first time. It is a letter dated 7 September 1796 addressed to 
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Mary Berry, begun by Walpole, but finished by Agnes Berry, a 
rather distressing letter of querulous complaint, of which the origi- 
nal is in the British Museum. . 

Most of the originals are now in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Two are in the British Museum; the letters to Miss Seton are in 
the posession of Mr. Lewis. For two of Walpole’s letters and four 
of Mary Berry’s the originals have disappeared, so that it has been 
necessary to depend on earlier printed copies. Except in these few 
cases the letters have been printed from photostats of the originals. 
The introductory note entitled “ Bibliography and Method” (1, 
xxxiii-xxxvi) is a confusing and inadequate statement of these 
essential facts, some of which the reader is expected to discover for 
himself. Thus, when no statement of source is given, one is appar- 
ently expected to infer that the original is in the Morgan Library. 
Similarly, when there is no entry of address and postmark, one is 
left to infer that the cover is missing; though occasionally there is 
an explicit statement to that effect. The source from which each 
letter has been printed might well have been indicated in the 
introductory “ List of Letters” (1, xlvi-lii). 

Except for the one hitherto unpublished letter noted above, all 
of Walpole’s letters were included in the Toynbee edition. Colla- 
tions here and there show no variations between the Yale and the 
Toynbee texts, save for trifling differences in punctuation. Both 
texts have modernized Walpole’s spelling. As the Yale editors 
testify, Mrs. Toynbee printed the letters “completely and accu- 
rately ” (1, xxxv). The Yale edition surpasses its predecessor by 
the inclusion of Mary Berry’s letters to Walpole, by the entry of 
addresses and postmarks, and by the wealth of its annotation. As 
a typical example one may take the letter of 9 July 1789. For this 
letter Mrs. Toynbee supplied three notes amounting to a total of 67 
words; in the Yale edition there are 35 notes amounting to about 
1750 words. Profuse as the annotations are, they are seldom either 
diffuse or superfluous. They inspire confidence, moreover, by their 
full documentation from contemporary sources. 

Pages 217-74 of the second volume reproduce (though with some 
rearrangement of contents) a hitherto unprinted memorandum 
book from the original in the Percival Merritt Collection at Harvard 
University, which the editors have entitled “ Book of Visitors at 
Strawberry Hill, 1784-1796.” In it Walpole entered the names of 
visitors who, on due application in advance, were permitted to view 
his house, and interspersed memoranda and stray anecdotes. It is 
a document of limited significance. Pages 275-402 are devoted to 
a very full analytical Index. 

Rosert K. Roor 


Princeton Uniwersity 
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Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution. Edited by Don 
M. Foreword by A. BEarp. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1944. Pp. xiv + 440. 


Recent scholarship has done a good deal to recover Puritan revo- 
lutionary writers from neglect and misunderstanding. The Level- 
lers, particularly, have elicited a now considerable literature, to 
which Mr. Wolfe has made several contributions for which we have 
reason to be grateful. The present volume reprints nineteen 
pamphlets by Lilburne, Walwyn, Overton, and others, illustrating 
the debate provoked in 1647 by the conflict between the Long 
Parliament and its victorious soldiery. Various items included 
have been previously reprinted by Gardiner and others, but to 
have this material assembled in a single connected volume is timely 
and useful. Mr. Wolfe treats the agitation of Lilburne and his 
London associates and of the disaffected army men as virtually one. 
The core of his collection is made up of the successive versions of 
the “ Agreement of the People,” accompanied by Leveller and army 
petitions and manifestoes in support of the proposals there con- 
tained and of their authors and advocates. This material supple- 
ments, chronologically, that published by the present writer in 
Tracts on Liberty (1934), and it complements the reports of the 
army debates edited by Firth in 1891 and again recently by Wood- 
house in his Puritanism and Liberty (1938). It parallels, fortu- 
nately without serious duplication, the volume, Leveller Tracts, 
edited by Godfrey Davies and the present writer and published 
simultaneously but quite independently. The usefulness of Mr. 
Wolfe’s work and the credit of his achievement would in no way 
have been diminished if he had been more precise and more 
generous in his references to other workers in the subject. 

There can be no question concerning the importance of this ma- 
terial. Here we see those religious ideas which triumphed in the 
Puritan Revolution—and of which the roots run much farther 
back than Calvin—transmuted into those political formulas which 
were to be the shibboleths of revolution in the modern age. We 
read them in the incomparable native vernacular idiom which was 
to be the common English of the future. The Levellers were the 
true forerunners of both Locke and Defoe. No student of the 
language and literature or of the ideas and institutions of English- 
speaking peoples, thanks in good part to Mr. Wolfe, need now 
remain ignorant of them. 

It is difficult to appraise justly Mr. Wolfe’s discussion of the 
Leveller movement without appearing to speak too harshly. Noth- 
ing should be said to disparage or discourage the diligence and 
enthusiasm with which he has labored in this field. His sympathy 
for the men and ideas concerned, his intimate familiarity with the 
material, are an asset to historical scholarship. One can only wish 
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that, for his readers’ sake, he would stop to clarify his views and 
eliminate the verbiage, repetition, and unnecessary detail with 
which he encumbers their expression. There is nothing, for ex- 
ample, in the statement that the Levellers “ delineated with arrest- 
ting skill and comprehensiveness the foundational ideology of the 
democratic impetus ” which could not be said more clearly and more 
felicitously in fewer words and without jargon. To write with 
knowledge and conviction concerning an important and hitherto 
neglected subject is to perform a valuable service; to do this and 
to write well, which is to say clearly and coherently, is still more 
valuable. 
WILLIAM HALLER 
Columbia University 


Hazlitt in the Workshop: The Manuscript of “ The Fight.” Tran- 
scribed, with Collation, Notes, and Commentary. By STEWART 
C. Witcox. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. 
Pp. ix+ 94. $1.50, 


The chief difference between the incomplete manuscript of “ The 
Fight” in the Pierpont Morgan Library and the corresponding 
parts of the published essay is the inclusion in the former of some 
crossed-out passages voicing the author’s unhappiness over his 
love-affair with Sarah Walker. Readers of the famous essay think 
of it as exhibiting Hazlitt in a hearty, buoyant mood; they will 
come with surprise, in the first draft of this two-fisted piece, upon 
the lacrymose apostrophe: “Oh! thou dumb heart, lonely, sad, 
shut up in the prison house of this rude form,...” That is in the 
vein of the Liber Amoris, the composition of which was to be begun 
a month later. Naturally, revising his draft for publication in 
The New Monthly Magazine for February, 1822, Hazlitt saw that 
such passages were incompatible in tone and mood with the rest of 
the essay, and crossed them out. With characteristic economy he 
made use of them in the later book, where their erotic self-pity is 
at least not out of place. The expunged passages do throw a light 
into a dark corner of Hazlitt’s personality; we may imagine what 
use a contemporary critic like Mr. Edmund Wilson would make 
of them. But how thoroughly Horatian, how free from caprice 
or sentimentality, is the conception of style implied in their 
deletion ! 

This book gives us the opportunity to study the genesis of a little 
classic of the literature of sport, “the only great English essay 
dealing with a prize fight,’”—though Gene Tunney rates Hazlitt 
second to Bernard Shaw as a sports reporter (Golden Book, April, 
1934). Not only do we perceive the essayist’s sense of fitness 
through what he struck out, but also his gift for choosing the right 
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word—* that particular and only one [as Hazlitt himself says 
elsewhere] which may be said to be identical with the exact im- 
pression” in the mind. Alterations are almost invariably, as 
Wilcox notes, in the direction of the “ vivid, or racy, or specific.” 

The essay narrowly escaped rejection by The New Monthly 
because “ the subject was so thoroughly blackguard,” and indeed its 
substance and tone contrast oddly with the ordinary contents of 
that genteel publication. Wilcox supplements Howe’s single (1866) 
citation from Redding, the sub-editor, with two earlier accounts by 
the same person, which differ as to details of the editors’ conver- 
sation. The hesitation of Campbell or Redding (whichever it 
was) is not surprising in view of the fact that pugilism was a far 
more brutal sport in 1821 than it is to-day. Hazlitt, however, was 
lucky in this his first attendance at the ring. Pierce Egan, describ- 
ing the event for the Fancy, says: “ No fight that occurs to our 
minds, which has taken place for the last quarter of a century at 
least, was so distinguished for fair, stand-up, manly hitting, give 
and take, ...” (Boziana, Vol. Iv, 1824). 

The editor has done the technical part of his job painstakingly 
and well; he has made a useful compilation of the various evidences 
of Hazlitt’s way of composition; and his own comments on the 
qualities of Hazlitt’s prose are sensible and illuminating. With one 
statement of P. P. Howe (Centenary Edition, vit1, 371) he takes 
issue: namely, that often the essayist deliberately sought to effect 
“a symposium of moods” by “writing in” passages in proof. 
Certainly with respect to the digression under discussion Wilcox 
is convincing, and one is inclined to agree also with his general 
position that the extraneous material is due to Hazlitt’s tendency 
“to spin out whatever threads of discourse took his fancy while he 
was composing.” At least, before accepting the hypothesis even of 
so careful an editor as Howe, one would like definite supporting 
evidence. 

In quoting (p. 76) Howe’s note, Wilcox unfortunately distorts 
the editor’s meaning by his first substitution of dots for words. 
Howe is here referring to incongruities between two inserted 
passages ; not to incongruities between an inserted passage and the 
main part of the essay. 


STANLEY P. CHASE 


Bowdoin College 


A Skeleton Key to FINNEGANS WAKE, By JoszpH CAMPBELL 
and Henry Morton Ropinson. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1944. Pp. xiii 365. $3.50. 

The key which might have opened all the doors of Finnegans 

Wake was buried with James Joyce. Messrs. Campbell and Robin- 
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son supply the indispensable substitute, a conducted tour through 
the chief corridors of Joyce’s vast and labyrinthine structure. They 
take the reader by the hand in an “ Introduction to a Strange 
Subject ”; guide him to a view of the main outlines of the edifice 
in a “Synopsis”; and, before entering, pause, in an exegetical 
“ Demonstration ” of the first four paragraphs of the Wake, for a 
close inspection of the portal. This demonstration is of prime im- 
portance to the uninitiated reader, whose chief difficulty is a word- 
technique which, endlessly blending meaning with meaning and 
allusion with allusion, leaves him floundering in a welter of possible 
interpretations. Reversing Joyce’s procedure, the commentators 
disengage various, often fantastically esoteric meanings and allu- 
sions from one another to present them successively rather than 
simultaneously. 

Once through this essential gloss, the authors devote tne rest of 
their work to a page-by-page outline of the Wake, disentangling 
relatively simple strands of meaning from their multitudinous 
involutions. The simplicity is illusive, for the reader, in view 
of Joyce’s method, must always remember that the number of 
possible meanings is infinitely greater than that of the meanings 
extracted by the commentary. The Skeleton Key, nevertheless, adds 
much to our understanding of the Wake. But, in following a com- 
mentary on a work so elaborately wrought, one must be particularly 
careful to have valid grounds for identifying understanding and 
enjoyment. The two, it seems to me, do not coincide often enough 
to make the Wake, as a whole work of art, successful. On the other 
hand, one can enjoy parts of the Wake immensely for sound and 
rhythm even though they may be only vaguely intelligible. The 
Skeleton Key adds somewhat to the number of such parts by . 
providing the necessary minimum of understanding. 


JOSEPH PRESCOTT 
University of Connecticut 


Hawthorne: Critic of Society. By LAwRENcE Sarcent HAtt. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii-+ 200. $3.00. 


Parrington’s statement of Hawthorne’s social unimportance has 
been the accepted opinion: “ He was the extreme and finest expres- 
sion of the refined alienation from reality that in the end palsied 
the creative mind of New England.” Lieutenant Hall’s book serves 
the very useful purpose of bringing Hawthorne into the main current 
of American thought, the democratic current, from which Parring- 
ton excluded him. Although Hawthorne was concerned primarily 
with the interior reality of the private life, he saw the private life 
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not only in its separateness but in its social relations as well. The 
present study demonstrates his awareness of the political, economic, 
and social forces at work in the world about him, his active responses 
to those forces, and his democratic faith. His writings attain for 
the first time, in Lieutenant Hall’s scholarly monograph, a social 
importance comparable with that long accorded the writings of 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman. 

The author begins by recounting Hawthorne’s almost forgotten 
attempts to improve the deplorable conditions in the American mer- 
chant marine, and reaches the conclusion that these efforts show him 
“ participating more frankly and efficiently than most of the other 
prominent New England writers of his day in the actual business 
of reformation.” After reviewing, next, Hawthorne’s career of office- 
holding, which culminated in the lucrative Liverpool consulship, he 
finds an important effect of this career to have been “ the develop- 
ment of his social theory from a youthful, unworldly idealism, to 
something that was clinical and realistic.” The discussion then moves 
to the subject of democratic America versus aristocratic England, 
which occupied so much of Hawthorne’s attention in the English 
Notebooks, Our Old Home, and the posthumous romances, and 
which was the occasion of his repeated expression of equalitarian 
sympathies. In this part of the exposition, the author presents some 
new and interesting material showing Hawthorne’s affiliation with 
the political organization known as “ Young America,” and his 
agreement with its proclamation of American leadership in world- 
democracy. Then follows a consideration of negro slavery, and 
Hawthorne’s “ moral and political blindness ” thereto, a blindness 
which is explained in part by Young America’s emphasis upon a 
strong international policy. In the final chapter, the author dis- 
covers a “ sociological drift” in the tales and novels: “ The great 
democratic conscience . . . was the influence that Hawthorne saw 
drawing the individual out of himself into that sense of unison 
with all men which was the prime requisite of the social ethic.” In 
the present interpretation, Hawthorne’s “ Unpardonable Sin ”— 
“the sin of an intellect that triumphed over the sense of brother- 
hood ”—becomes essentially the violation of the democratic way of 
life. 

As this attempt at outline may suggest, the plan of the book pre- 
sents difficulties to at least one reader, and seems far from inevitable. 
Moreover, a good deal of the material used in developing the topics 
listed above appears either repetitious or irrelevant. And one other 
fault must be pointed out, that of inaccurate or exaggerated inter- 
pretation. On the basis of his mild efforts for maritime reform, 
Hawthorne can hardly be called “an agitator ” (p. 131). “ Roguery” 
(p. 57) and “ brigandism ” (p. 65) are unnecessarily condemning 
when applied to the careful management of financial affairs. Haw- 
thorne’s attitude is indistinguishable from that of the honest citizen 
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today who is reluctant to pay a larger income tax than an allowable 
interpretation of the law requires. Likewise “frantic materialist ” 
(p. 53) is improperly applied to a man who had made little money 
from his writings and who had every reason to be apprehensive of 
his financial future. And, finally (to curtail an enumeration which 
could be extended), “showmanship ” and “pose” (p. 120) seem 
scarcely the right words for the inconspicuous behavior of Haw- 
thorne, who was temperamentally and habitually reserved. 

But despite these objections, the total effect of Hawthorne: Critic 
of Society is gratifying. Thanks to Lieutenant Hall, Hawthorne 
can no longer be excluded, even by the most social of critics, from 
that excellent company of American writers who have had a deep 
interest in their country’s welfare and in the spread of democracy 
throughout the world. 


RANDALL STEWART 
Brown University 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I regret very much Professor Osgood’s interpretation of my review, 
and would much prefer to pass it over in silence, but his charges of mis- 
takes on my part are too discreditable to leave unrefuted. In his effort to 
discredit the whole review he makes three charges calculated to support his 
assertion that it was written in “careless haste” and is entirely un- 
reliable. The most definite of these charges is that “on page 338 alone 
there are seventeen so-called ‘corrections’ of which seven are wrong.” 
Then, with a “for example” he cites one genuine mistake, The “his” 
“her ” variant is recorded in its proper place. The second of these mistakes 
is Professor Osgood’s own. I cited a difference of opinion about a question 
mark as evidence that Renwick’s list of misprints had been consulted, and 
he jumped to the conclusion that I agreed with Renwick, but that is not 
true. He accepts the “two, perhaps three, misprinted words, six misprinted 
letters ” which constitute nine of the corrections of text on that page, and 
he can hardly deny the rearrangement of the glosses upon which I com- 
mented at the bottom of the page. There remain 5 corrections unaccounted 
for. But all the readings I have given appear, just as I have reported 
them, in the Spenser Society Facsimile of the British Museum copy of 
the first Quarto, which I warned the reader that I was depending upon. 
However, I could not believe that Professor Osgood could be mistaken in 
so many cases, so I sent for a microfilm of the copy in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library, and I find that it differs from the Facsimile (BM) in three 
cases: in July 191 the Facsimile reads “theyre” but the microfilm (Hn) 
reads “theyrs”; in the May gloss 219 BM reads “craty” but Hn reads 
“crafty”; and in the March gloss 97.14 BM reads “becometh” but Hn 
has a nasal sign over the o which justifies the second m. 
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Now the editor of the text of the Calender says on page 696, “I have 
seen and collated all these [6] copies, and have found no variation of text 
between them: except at Sept. 257.” Can it be that the Facsimile is 
entirely unreliable? No, Hn supports it in all other cases in dispute on 
this page of my review. Moreover, Renwick records a turned n in “ payne” 
May 149 as occurring in the BM copy only. The Facsimile shows it, Hn 
does not have it, but the Variorwm ignores the whole matter. Again, in 
the Jan, gloss 60.9 Renwick reads “ vuder ” with BM and Hn, V. is silent. 
In Willyes Embleme for March Renwick records and the Facsimile reads 
“searce” but Hn reads “scarce” and Variorum follows Hn silently. It 
would seem, therefore, that in spite of its claim to have collated the six 
copies of Ql, and to have recorded all departures from Ql even to turned 
letters and misprints, the job of recording variations among the copies of 
Ql remains still to do. I have observed some further evidences of cor- 
rection in printing of Ql. In Dec. 139 BM reads “gles” but Hn has a 
turned e as the final letter. In Jan, 55 there is no trace of punctuation 
after “ Hobbinol” in BM, but Hn has a comma. And in the March gloss 
97.14, BM shows a small period, but Hn has a comma. The last two are 
cases in which the review, page 339, must be revised in the light of Hn. 

For that matter, corrections on the title page itself have gone unrecorded, 
for facsimiles of the Houghton copy, reproduced both in Johnson’s Bibli- 
ography and in the Variorum, probably from the same plate, show a turned 
m in gylden and no hyphen after “VERTV.” The Hn copy has no turned n 
and has the hyphen. (It was the Church copy and there is a facsimile of 
the t. p. in the Church Catalogue.) The BM Facsimile agrees with Hn 
except that it shows a v in “twelve monethes ” where other copies have wu. 

Professor Osgood’s attack on my review has served a useful purpose in 
promoting the discovery of the inadequacy of the Variorum’s collation of 
the six copies of Ql. But his charge of 7 mistakes on page 338 of my 
review reduces to one genuine blunder on my part, plus three which are the 
result of the Variorum’s inadequate collation of texts. He charges further 
that “on one single page the review cites six alleged ‘ misreadings’ of the 
First Quarto of the Calender; in every instance the Variorum is right, 
the review is wrong.” There is no such page in the review. The only page 
which undertakes to correct as many as six readings of Ql is page 338, 
which has already been discussed in connection with the charge of 7 mis- 
takes. The third charge, of “nine misreadings or misstatements ” on two 
pages is also untrue, no matter which two pages are meant, although the 
charge of 7 on page 338, plus the two corrections of punctuation on page 
339, which have already been discussed, probably represent the 9 intended. 
If so, the method of repetition with variation by which a charge of 6 or 
7 errors has been made to look like a multitude, is worthy of admiration as 
a forensic trick, whatever we may think of its ethics. 

In spite of the cloud of doubt which the inadequacies of the collation 
throw over the text of the Calender, I believe that my original conclusion, 
that there are “very few misprints in the text of the poem,” will stand. 
In addition to those recorded in the review, I find that BM and Hn agree 
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in reading “ borrell” in the July gloss on 95, and “ Poetes” in the April 
gloss on 19.3. Two emendations which are defended in the Critical Notes 
on metrical grounds are not made in the text: see C. N. on Feb. 176 and 
Envoy 4, 

On the other hand, my conclusion that the Variant Readings are inade- 
quate and also inaccurate, is further supported by my discovery of the 
failure to record all variants among the 6 copies of the first quarto. But 
I asserted specifically that the readings of Q3 were especially unreliable. 
That fact can be quickly demonstrated. In the January eclogue, for 
example, 28 variants are noticed. Three of these record misprints in Ql, 
and one concerns Q5 only. The other 24 record readings of Q3, and 9 
of the 24 are inaccurate. Jan. 2, Q3 reads with 1 and with 2; 34 reads 
“In steede”; 37 reads with 1 not with 5; 73 reads “availe”; gloss 1.2 
Q3 reads with 5 not with 1; 59.4 Q3 reads “fauour” Q5 reads “ fauor”; 
60.5 Q3 reads “albeit it”; the gloss to Emb. Q3 reads “ Poesie,” Q5 
“Posie”; and Q3 reads “ notwitstanding.” Surely if variants were to be 
reported at all they should have been reported correctly, and when the 
editors say they have recorded all departures from Ql we have a right to 
expect a complete record, whether such a record is worth making or not. 

Standards of editing vary from age to age and even from author to 
author. The counsel of perfection which obtains in modern editing is 
never quite realized, of course. I attempted, in my review, to inform the 
user of this volume of the Variorum as to just how far he could depend on 
its accuracy, and to make a contribution, however small, toward further 
accuracy for the benefit of those who cared to make corrections in their 
‘copies. Perhaps I should not have made the attempt, but the charge of 
“careless haste” is certainly most unjust, and the charges of seven errors, 
six errors, and nine errors, which are used to support it, are simply pre- 
posterous. 

JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 

Hunter College 
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posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
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